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NOTES. 


NATURALLY enough, the flurry of excitement over 

the Cameron resolution at Washington has led to 
talk about the relative naval strength of Spain and the 
United States. In all the statements we have seen on 
the subject, the value of the Spanish navy as a fighting 
force has been ridiculously exaggerated. In mere 
number of keels afloat Spain is indeed far ahead, for she 
counts fifty-eight as against America’s forty-two, but the 
superiority is wholly fictitious. Spain has one battle-ship 
of the first class, two of the second class, and eleven 
cruisers ; whereas the Americans possess five battle- 
ships, seven coast-defence ships, and eighteen cruisers. 
This American lead of thirty to fourteen, in the matter 
of large vessels, is indefinitely increased by the fact that 
the Spanish fleet is for the most part antiquated, where- 
as the Republic has built everything enumerated above 
since 1885. Moreover, the United States has now 
building six new battleships, one of which, the ‘‘ lowa,” 
is nearly finished; whereas poor Spain has nothing on 
the stocks. In the single department of torpedo- and 
gun-boats Spain has the great advantage of forty- 
one against twelve ; but the Americans point out that 
the value of these is confined practically to the Spanish 
coas{, which would not be the theatre of operations. 
if the worst came, there is a chance that the Spaniards 
might penetrate the long naval line of defence along the 
American shore, and work some damage before they 
were overtaken. But that they would very soon come 
to a disastrous end in this adventure is no more to 
be doubted than that they would from the outset be 
hopelessly overmatched in Cuban waters. 


Senator Don Cameron, as he is universally called in 
the United States, is now well into the sixties, and has 
sat in the Senate for a quarter of a century, but has 
scarcely been heard of in Europe before. His devotion 
to international affairs is, however, a plant of recent 
growth ; for in his prime he cared for nothing but 
domestic politics, and these principally as they con- 
cerned his native State. In America the name of 
Cameron is identified with a political phenomenon which, 
after fifty years of investigation, is still unexplained. 
Simon Cameron, a journalist who had grown to be a 
banker and railway owner, became one of the Senators 
from Pennsylvania in 1845, and within a year or two 
made himself recognized as the master of the State. 
Nobody could be elected to any office in Pennsylvania 
without his favour, and no combination of mal- 
contents could possibly shake off his rule. He had 
to be expelled from Lincoln’s first Cabinet for corrupt 
practices ; he was no orator ; he possessed no personal 


charms, and he was even niggardly in the expendi- 
ture of money, yet he held the second largest 
State in the Union in a relentless and irresistible 
grip for nearly thirty years. When he retired from the 
Senate in 1872, his only son Don took the vacant seat, 
and has kept it ever since. Still less of an orator or 
statesman than his father, his rule has been even more 
despotic. The Cameron ‘‘ machine” has plundered, 
disgraced, and humiliated Pennsylvania at its will, 
under Don even more impudently than it did under 
Simon. Once or twice the yoke has been thrown off 
by a popular uprising, only to be fastened on again the 
next year more securely than ever. No feudal baron 
ever held a province of serfs in more effectual sub- 
jection than this dull, indolent, commonplace man 
manages to keep more than a million free and en 
lightened voters, year after year. It is one of the most 
striking mysteries of modern government. 


The Rev. S. Brownjohn is too literal and logical 
for an age that does not believe in hell and re- 
tains medieval ceremonies without attaching any prac- 
tical significance to them. Mr. Brownjohn is sin- 
cerely convinced that acceptance of the doctrine of 
Evolution with regard to the origin of man is incom- 
patible with belief in the Book of Common Prayer and 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Mr. Brownjohn is evidently 
unversed in the fashionable theology which succeeds, at 
all events in its own eyes, in reconciling science and 
religion. We more than suspect that Mr. Brownjohn 
has not read ‘‘Essays and Reviews,” a somewhat 
commonplace volume, which only serves to illustrate 
the fact that the paradoxes of one generation are the 
platitudes of the next. If we remember right, Dr. 
Temple’s contribution to this book was an essay on 
‘‘the cycle theory” of history, said to have been 
cribbed from a French writer. Of course it was ex- 
plained to Mr. Brownjohn that the Confirmation of the 
Archbishop was a mere farce, and that the invitation to 
opposers to come forward was a phrase. And so the 
dignitaries in lawn sleeves and long robes bowed out 
this quaint person, who actually thought that the words 
and forms of the Church in this regard were something 
more than a sham. 


It is stated on fairly good authority that an amend- 
ment to the Address will be moved by Mr. T. Healy 
and seconded by Colonel Saunderson, setting forth that 
Ireland is entitled to a reduction of taxation in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Royal Commission. There 
is probably only one member of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment who has any idea of the bitterness caused amongst 
Irish Loyalists by the Land Act of last Session, and 
that is Lord Salisbury. The Prime Minister had 
every opportunity of watching the effect of the handi- 
work of his two nephews upon the Irish landlords, 
and there was some pretty plain speaking between the 
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chief and his quondam followers. What was said in 
the speeches was not a tithe of what was said privately 
to Lord Salisbury, who felt it acutely, for the rights 
of property are one of the things the Prime Minister 
believes in. It is an open secret that Lord Salisbury 
allowed the brothers Balfour to overrule him in this 
matter. The Irish landlords, who spent £40,000 at the 
last election, are now proclaiming urbi et ordi that they 
have had enough of English Toryism, and that they 
will make the best terms they can with the Nationalists. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, we were probably never 
nearer Home Rule than at this period. 


The most interesting thing, from the British point of 
view, about the Report of the Irish Financial Relations 
Commission is the effect it is likely to have in helping 
on the revolt against the economic theories of forty 
years ago. Mr. Childers, the first Chairman of the 
Commission, was a shining light of the Free-trade 
school ; but his study of the evils wrought in Ireland by 
Cobdenism forced him to admissions which embody the 
whole case of the corn-growers, sugar-planters, and 
sugar-refiners who object to being ruined to please the 
theorists. From his Report it is clear that he had begun 
to realize the fact that cheapness is not the beginning 
and the end of all economic welfare, and that to ruin the 
producer is a poor way of benefiting the consumer. In 
Section go Mr. Childers says, ‘‘ It is, we think, evident 
that, although as consumers the Irish population may 
have gained in some cases by the abolition of duties on 
food stuffs, yet that on the other hand, as producers 
chiefly dependent upon agriculture, they have los in a 
far greater degree.” When a Free-trader gets over 
that fons asinorum about the producers and the con- 
sumer there is hope for him. Even the Cobden Club 
may some day be brought to admit that the man who 
goes to buy a loaf is better off if the loaf costs sixpence 
and he has the sixpence in his pocket to pay for it than 
if it costs only fourpence, and the fourpence is not 
forthcoming 


A genial holiday element is imparted to the Report by 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, who talks like a Scotchman 
and a man of feeling on the whisky question. The 
Irishman drinks more whisky and dilutes it less than 
the Briton, and Sit Thomas, while admitting that ‘‘ of 
course no right-minded man will insult good whisky by 
too much water,” maintains that a ‘‘ wholesome and 
refreshing beverage” would be produced by the addition 
of a little more water. He also fastens on the fact, to 
which we have not seen attention called on this side of 
the Channel, that a social revolution is going on in 
Ireland in this matter of beverages. The returns show 
that, whereas in 1879-80 the Irishman drank seven 
million pounds worth of whisky and four million pounds 
worth of beer, in 1893 he drank less than six million 
pounds worth of whisky and more than six million pounds 
worth of beer. An increase of fifty per cent. in beer 
and a decrease of eighteen per cent. in whisky is a 
phenomenon which we fancy can be matched in no other 
country, and it may have curious results, social and 
economical, and even physical and political. A bottle 
of *‘ Guinness” certainly contains fewer broken heads 
and aprerion outrages than a glass of raw whisky 
applied to an empty stomach. 


What unhappy red-tapist has got the ear of the India 
Office over this Indian famine? Lord George Hamilton 
has now written for the third time to the Lord Mayor, 
virtually forbidding any effort to raise a fund in London 
for the relief of the starving. London must wait, he 
says, “until the situation has more fully declared itself.” 
The winter rains, it is added, are ‘‘ expected” during 
the next few weeks, and after that the Government 
will consider whether anything can be done or not. The 
last rains were ‘‘ expected” too, and did not come, and 
while we at home are enjoying our Christmas dinners 
the people in Northern India are dying by the score. 
‘* They die on the roads, in the ditches, or outside the 
gate,” such is the description of an eye-witness; but 
the Indian Government has the telescope to its 
blind eye and refuses to see anything, although it must 
have heard, if only from the newspapers, that in half a 
dozen places its troops have had to shoot down bread- 
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rioters who decline to wait ‘‘ until the situation has 
more fully developed itself.” Lord George Hamilton is 
a kind-hearted man, who would not allow a dog to 
starve at his gate: why does he not make some inquiry 
as to who the hidebound officials are that insist on 
tying his hands, or, rather, on his tying the hands of 
the Lord Mayor and the charitable of England? Russia 
is raising subscriptions, but the India Office declares 
that England must not move. 


It is long since the season of peace and goodwill was 
varied by a livelier faction-fight than that going on 
between the architects, the artists, the antiquaries, and 
the parsons about the “restoration” of the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral. Lord Grimthorpe is in the 
thick of it, of course, and when he has referred to the 
Pope, the ‘‘foolish parsons,” ‘‘fools,” and ‘‘ trans- 
parent nonsense,” we know that somebody has said 
**St. Albans.” It is strange how ecclesiasticism seems 
invariably to lead to the use of bad language, and we 
must admit that in this respect the ‘‘anti-scrape ” people 
are not far behind Lord Grimthorpe; for here is the 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries genially suggest- 
ing that the restorer of St. Albans has been guilty of 
** the falsification of documents,” which, he adds, ‘‘ has 
an ugly name.” On the general merits of the case, 
however, there can be no doubt that the artists are 
right and the architects wrong. Building after building 
we have seen patched and scraped and faced till it 
resembled nothing but a brand-new suburban chapel. 
The Antiquaries offer to do all that is necessary to 
Peterborough without cost and without defacement, 
and it is the duty of the Dean and Chapter to allow 
them to try their plan before some irretrievable step 
has been taken. 


Japanese commercial morality, about which we have 
been hearing many complaints during the last few 
years, has lately been impeached by the Chairman of 
the Saigon Chamber of Commerce, who, in a letter 
to the Lieutenant-General of Indo-China, denounces 
‘*the well-known bad faith of Japanese importers.” 
As evidence in support of this remark he cites 
two incidents, one where a Saigon firm had a cargo 
of rice thrown on its hands under the pretext that 
the quality of the grain was not in accordance with 
the contract, and another in which acceptance of 
the rice was refused on the allegation that fermentation 
had been set up, while in both the true reason, as 
proved by results, was that previous to the arrival of 
the rice the market had fallen and the Japanese im- 
porters would have suffered loss if they had taken 
delivery. 


This repudiation of their contracts by Japanese im- 
porters when the market declines is an old complaint 
with foreign merchants in Japan, there being on record 
a case where a large quantity of telegraph wire, of 
which it was inconvenient to take delivery, was thrown 
upon the maker’s hands because its diameter was the 
three-thousandth part of an inch larger than the sample! 
Commenting upon these facts, which it admits with 
regret, a Japanese vernacular paper has the courage to 
add that ‘‘ninety-nine out of every hundred Japanese 
commercial ventures are unsound at basis.” The 
statement sounds a little too sweeping, but it may at 
least be taken into consideration with these other facts 
when we hear it declared that Japanese competition 
is about to drive other nations out of the world’s 
markets. 


Mr. Bryce, M.P., and the gifted author of the Isling- 
ton pantomime still insist that there is an Armenian 
question which ‘‘ British guns” could settle in an 
instant. The Turk would not resist, says Mr. Bryce, 
nor would Russia take counter measures, and as we are 
‘* responsible ” we should spend the Christmas holidays 
in clearing things up. As everybody who has the 
faintest knowledge of the situation knows that the 
Turk finding himself in his last ditch will resist, and as 
Russia has not concealed her intention of taking 
counter measures, Mr. Bryce’s information on the ques- 
tion seems defective. The poet (can it be the Poet 
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‘Laureate ?—the composition is suspiciously reminiscent 
of ‘* Jameson’s Ride”) goes on in this way :— 
** One shot from a British gun 

And the Great Assassin’s game was done. 

If thus we stand while sinless hordes are slain, 

Never call us friends of the weak again !” 
As the Lord Chamberlain has cut these lines out of the 
pantomime the Government may yet be saved; but alas! 
there is no Lord Chamberlain to look after Mr.G.W. E. 
Russell and Mr. Bryce. 


The “Chronicle” is aggressively unrepentant. In 
reply to our criticism of its amazing attitude towards 
Commercial Federation between Canada and the United 
States, it hedges by trying to make us believe that such 
a union, “with its corollary of discriminating duties 
against England, has been entirely discarded by the 
Liberal party.” The ‘‘ Chronicle” must be very credu- 
lous if it believes this. True, the Hon. Mr. Jones, 
when badgered by an interviewer on the subject, dis- 
claimed discrimination against the Mother-country ; 
but he was unable to inform his questioner that Wash- 
ington had budged an inch from its previous uncom- 
promising rejection of Canadian advances, unless 
Canada would agree to discriminate against England. On 
the other hand, less discreet utterances than Mr. Jones’s 
abound. We will quote again, as an instanceof them, the 
writer in the ‘‘Investor’s Review,” who, as the editor 
vouched, spoke with authority: ‘‘ Open discrimination 
against Britain will become necessary under any wide 
commercial arrangements with the United States.” If 
the Canadian Liberal Ministry is backing out of its old 
position, we shall of course rejoice as much as any 
one. We suspect, now that the Liberals are in office, 
that they are a little afraid of the daring proposals they 
made when in opposition ; but Mr. Jones’s remarks to 
the interviewer are not sufficient to convince us that 
these proposals have been abandoned. The ‘‘ Chronicle” 
says that the Liberal party has effected a right-about- 
face, which, @ frior?, is a characteristic event ; but we 
want better assurance of the fact in the present 
instance. 


The Conservatives will have an uphill battle to fight 
both in Forfarshire and the Cleveland division. Not 
only are both these constituencies essentially Radical as 
regards the voters, but our opponents have secured 
uncommonly good candidates. Captain Sinclair, who 
is to contest Forfairshire in the Radical interest, sat in 
the last Parliament for Dumbartonshire, and was very 
popular on both sides of the House. This he owed to 
his pleasant manners and to his genial toleration of his 
opponents—qualities that always tell in the House. 
Captain Sinclair was in the Fifth Lancers, and is in the 
Grosvenor House philanthropic set. He accepted an 
appointment as extra A.D.C., or something of the 
kind, to Lord Aberdeen, and he is now on his way from 
Canada. He is a good young man, without being a 


prig. 


Mr. Alfred Pease is also a formidable candidate for 
Cleveland. He was at one time Sir Frank Lockwood's 
stable companion at York, until he was turned out by 
that able and pushing young Chancery barrister, Mr. 
Butcher. Mr. Pease is an agreeable speaker, for he is 
modest and has still the charm of ingenuous youth. 
He was known as “‘ green Pease” to distinguish him 
from his elderly relatives of the same name. All the 
more honour to Mr. Ramsay and Colonel Ropner if 
they defeat, or come near defeating, these two oppo- 
nents. 


Most people did not know that we had in our midst a 
** Guild of Literature and Art,” but the fact that it is 
being wound up reminds us of its existence. Founded 
by Dickens and Bulwer nearly half a century ago, the 
movement suffered the fate of all attempts to reproduce 
on English soil something resembling the French 
Academy. Dickens had “ implicit confidence” in the 
scheme if it were carried out ‘‘ with steadfast energy,” 
but after a few years nobody wanted to join it, for 
nobody quite knew what it was intended to do. There 
are two almshouses, but the Guild has noe annuitants 
and no applicants for free quarters, no new members 
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and no subscriptions, so it is to be wound up by Act of 
Parliament, the houses are to be sold, and the ‘“ balance 
at Coutts’s ” divided between the Royal Literary Fund 
and the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. But we fancy that 
there will not be much of a balance left by the time the 
Parliamentary fees are paid. There is still, we believe, 
a Royal Society of Literature, which has an attenuated 
membership of suburban schoolmasters who adorn 
their prospectuses with the letters F.R.S.L., but we do 
not know of any representative authors who belong to 
it, and there is, of course, the Authors’ Society, which 
consists of Sir Walter Besant and Sir Frederick Pollock. 
But the British author, as a rule, seems to fight shy of 
Societies. Even at the Atheneum you will meet many 
bishops and judges, but very few writers. 


We cannot agree with Mr. Justin McCarthy that the 
John Arthur Roebuck type of member is decaying at 
Westminster. Both Mr. Gibson Bowles and Mr. 
Labouchere are as effective in their way as ‘‘ Old 
Tear’em.” But Mr. McCarthy is indisputably right 
in saying in the ‘‘New Century Review” that Par- 
liamentary eloquence is decaying at Westminster. 
Indeed, oratory disappeared from the House of Com- 
mons with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. David Plunket, the 
latter of whom reminded us the other day at the 
Grosvenor Club that the art may still be practised out- 
side St. Stephen’s. We must allow of course for the 
commonplace tendency to praise dead men, and we 
should not say with Mr. McCarthy that either Lord 
Palmerston or Mr. Cobden was an orator. Palmerston’s 
Don Pacifico speech was his only attempt at oratory, 
and though it was perfectly successful, he did not 
repeat it, his habitual style being the pointed con- 
versation of a man of the world. Cobden was very 
persuasive, but he also was conversational, and too 
logical to be an orator. Indeed, he boasted that ‘‘ he 
did not deal in perorations.” 


The late Lord Eversley, who sat in the Chair during 
the palmy period of the House of Commons before the 
Reform Act of 1867, was once asked by a friend to say 
who was the best speaker he had ever heard. Lord 
Eversley replied, after a few minutes’ thought, ‘‘ Daniel 
Whittle Harvey.” Now, not one man in a hundred 
has ever heard of this person, who was a member of 
Parliament about fifty years ago, was made Commis- 
sioner of Police, and was extinguished by a scandal. 
This shows what a difference there is between hearing 
and reading a speech. Erskine has told us that it was 
impossible to listen to Burke, he was so long, and his 
voice and accent were so unpleasant, making one think, 
said Wilkes, that he fed on whisky and potatoes. But 
when Erskine came to read the speech that bored him 
in the House he could not put it down. The manner 
and the matter of the truly great orator are both good. 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and Bright were all great orators ; 
their speeches will be read as long as eloquence is 
studied as an art. 


But how long will that be? Mr. McCarthy says 
most truly that there are no successors to Gladstone, 
Bright, and Disraeli. Mr. Arthur Balfour has made 
himself, at the expense of the House of Commons, a 
splendid debater, easy, good-humoured, and quick at 
repartee. Sir William Harcourt is witty and impressive 
by sheer force of brain power. But when either of 
these leaders attempts the higher flights of eloquence 
he comes to the ground with a thud. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Fowler all prepare care- 
fully, and they are all first-rate parliamentary speakers ; 
but of real oratory there is not a trace in any of them. 
The truth is that the ways of art are tedious, and we 
live in too great a hurry to cultivate oratory. A man 
who cannot write out a speech and remember every 
word of it will never be an orator. And some of the 
cleverest men are quite unable to dothis. Goethe tried 
to learn a speech for delivery to the Ilmenau miners. 
He stuck midway, and “looked for at least ten minutes 
steadily and quietly round the circle of his numerous 
audience,” and no one laughed. Dr. Johnson also tried 
the same experiment at a debating society, and came 


to grief. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


"T= Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate should be composed, one would 
think, of the wisest, most prudent, and best-informed 
members of that eminent body. The unique feature 
about the Senate itself, as compared with other Upper 
Chambers, is that it shares the treaty-making power with 
the Executive, and is thus given by the Constitution 
special responsibilities as an adviser of the President in 
international affairs. Of the Standing Committees, 
more than forty in number, through which the Senate 
does most of its work, that of Foreign Relations comes 
first in importance and dignity, and a place upon it, which 
is in practice awarded by the votes of the Senatorial 
caucuses of the two parties, is regarded as the chief 
distinction open to a Senator. For these reasons, as 
has been said, it might be assumed that this Committee 
would represent, in some fair measure at least, the best 
intelligence and common-sense of the American people 
upon international questions of current interest. 
Curiously enough, quite the reverse is the case. The 
Senate is excessively proud of its right to meddle with 
the foreign policy of the Administration, but it has rarely 
exercised this prerogative, at least since the days of 
Sumner and Bayard, with much credit to itself, and of 
late years its: Foreign Relations Committee has so 
deteriorated-in character and ability that it has been 
difficult for a long time to speak of any of its perform- 
ances with patience. At the present moment we know 
of no other civilized country which invests with a direct 
influence upon its diplomatic relations men of the calibre 
and attainments of Senators Morgan and Cameron, to 
mention no other names in the list. 

It was suspected a year ago, and is now well known, 
that the simulated violence of the Administration’s pro- 
nouncement on the Venezuela question was intended 
largely to take the wind out of the sails of this egregious 
Committee, which was maturing an even more truculent 
demonstration. The Cameron resolution recognizing 
the independence of Cuba, which the Committee 
has now unanimously reported to the Senate and 
will call up for discussion and action two weeks 
hence, may be best described as a counter-move 
to that famous Venezuela fulmination. President 
Cleveland has this year risen superior to the temptation 
to beat the Jingo Senators at their own game. His 
allusions to Cuba in his annual Message reflected very 
closely the feelings of the overwhelming majority of 
sensible Americans, in that they exhibited deep concern 
for the state into which Cuba has fallen, and a certain 
restrained sympathy with the cause of the insurgents, 
simultaneously with a prudent aversion to embroil 
America in the quarrel unless it became absolutely 
necessary. Inasmuch as hatred of Mr. Cleveland is 
the dominant passion among the Jingo Senators of 
both parties, it seemed to them ‘good politics” to 
take up the chance of a Cuban sensation which he 
had rejected, and pass a resolution through the Senate 
which should be at once an affront to the Adminis- 
tration and an appeal to all the loose-mouthed 
“‘barber-shop patriotism” of the land. No injustice 
is done anybody by the assumption that the framers 
of this resolution were thinking very much about 
American personal politics and extremely little about 
the miseries of Cuba. The immediate result of their 
action, moreover, has been domestic in character 
rather than international. A year ago this week 
Congress had just completed the legislation asked 
of it by President Cleveland, in order to render his 
threat of an independent investigation of the Venezuela 
boundary effective. This year President Cleveland, not 
having on hand a spirited foreign policy which needs 
Congressional assistance, is chiefly concerned in making 
the point that Congress has nothing whatever to do with 
foreign politics. His Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, went 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, when 
it was deliberating upon its resolution, and advised 
strongly against the adoption of the resolution. 
Adopted it was none the less, and thereupon Mr. Olney 
disclosed to the interviewer his opinion, which is also 
the opinion of the President, that even if the Senate 
and House of Representatives passed this resolution, 
and then reaffirmed it by a two-thirds vote over the 
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President’s veto, it would still have no practical value 
whatever. His contention that the recognition of a 
new Government or State is not a matter for Con- 
gressional action, but rests entirely within the discretion 
of the President, is spoken of in some quarters as 
raising a great and: novel constitutional issue. In the 
restricted sense that precisely the same question seems 
not to have come up before, this is true ; but of clash- 
ing between the desire of the Executive to act alone in 
foreign matters and the pretensions of the Senate to 
fetter such action by the conditions of its own 
‘“advice and consent,” there has been frequent 
experience during the century. During the years 
1809-14, for example, the struggle between President 
Madison and his Cabinet advisers on the one hand, 
and the leading spirits of the Senate on the other, over 
the question of declaring, and then of maintaining, hos- 
tilities against Great Britain, was carried on with much 
more assiduity, if not more acrimony, than the war 
itself. The troubles of Presidents Lincoln and Johnson 
with the Senate belong almost to modern American 
politics. It is true that here it was the Senate’s other 
unique prerogative, that of confirming or rejecting 
Executive nominations to Federal office, which was 
involved. Mr. Lincoln was only able to secure Con- 
gressional co-operation and support to carry on the war 
and crush the rebellion by abandoning the great bulk 
of the Civil Service patronage, and much of the Army 
patronage as well, to the greedy office-brokers in the 
Senate and House. His successor, Mr. Johnson, after 
peace had been restored, strove to recover for the Pre- 
sidential office the control over appointments which the 
stress of national peril had compelled Mr. Lincoln to 
surrender. The Senate promptly fought for its new 
privileges, and thirty-five of its members voted to im- 
peach the President, in a solemn State trial, upon no 
higher ground than this. It is not to be forgotten that 
only fifteen years ago President Garfield was killed bya 
‘‘crank” whose poor wits had been upset by a ran- 
corous dispute between Executive and Senate over this 
same issue of patronage. 

If it were a question of spoils, instead of sentimental 
foreign politics, which excited Washington now, there 
might be more in the vague talk which is reported of 
another attempt at impeachment. As it is, the chances 
seem against the resolution securing even a bare ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, though its 
passage by the Senate is taken for granted. The people 
of America are still of the opinion which Albert Gallatin 
expressed when he assured the French Minister in 1809 
that ‘‘if Cuba were offered as a gift we would not 
accept it.” Detestation of that side of the Spanish 
character which has unhappily been forced upon our 
attention during the past year or two is universal in 
America. Geographical proximity, very considerable 
commercial interests, and an involuntary impulse of 
sympathy with native rebels who call themselves Re- 
publicans, as against Europeans and Monarchists, com- 
bine to bias Americans in favour of ‘‘ Cuba Libre,” much 
as Englishmen of another generation were prejudiced in 
favour of Kossuth and Garibaldi. But between this 
and a readiness to plunge the United States into a 
foreign war there is all the difference in the world. No 
doubt it is at the back of the average American mind 
that eventually some sort of action will have to be 
taken with regard to Cuba. But public opinion, which 
in the long run expresses itself in America through 
either the President or the Lower House of Congress, 
will postpone that inevitable action to the latest possible 
moment, 


COMMINATORY JAPANESE. 


N one of his letters from Japan, published a year or 
two ago, Sir Edwin Arnold incidentally remarked 
that a Japanese never emphasizes his speech by the use 
of anything in the nature of an oath. This, like so 
much of what Sir Edwin writes, whether upon Japan 
or upon other matters, is true only in a limited sense, 
which is to say, that while the statement is literally 
exact the impression conveyed is inaccurate. It is true 
that a Japanese does not call upon his deities to witness 
his veracity ; he does not even swear by Jingo, though 
Jingo is the patron saint of the ultra-patriot, this being 
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the name of a militant Japanese Empress of the 
distant past. But when he desires to be emphatic, or 
to be denunciatory, or to be scornful, or to be inso- 
lent, he uses language quite as expressive as any- 
thing in the nature of an oath. To hurl at any 
one the word dakka (fool) or chikusho (beast or brute) 
is to be as emphatic in Japanese as if certain un. 
printable expressions were used in English; for it is 
a trite remark that words take their colour and 
character from their associations, and not from their 
literal meaning. Sir Edwin Arnold notwithstanding, 
the Japanese uses quite as strong language as the 
Anglo-Saxon, even the Diet not being free from expres- 
sive elegancies that could scarcely be excelled in an Irish 
committee-room. If present in debates inthe Diet, 
strong language is naturally not absent from writing 
in the press, which, notwithstanding the censorship, 
does not mince words when criticizing a policy to 
which it is opposed; and, as against Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s libellous picture of the Japanese as a highly 
proper race of gentle nincompoops, it is worth while 
to present some evidence repelling a charge implying 
sterility of commination. 

Some little time ago a Japanese paper, with a column 
printed in English, declared therein its huge satisfaction 
at the critical state of affairs in Europe, which seemed 
as if about ‘‘ to lead to a general conflagration between 
the European Powers ”—‘‘ a consummation,” it kindly 
added, ‘‘ which we most ardently desire to have real- 
ized.” In excuse of this amiable wish the writer ex- 
plained that when the nations of Europe were at 
each other’s throats, Japan would come by her own, 
and ‘‘ reap the benefits of the curtailment of the ascen- 
dency in the Far East of certain European Powers.” 
Criticizing these sentiments, the ‘*‘ Kobe Chronicle ” 
suggested that some one should take the writer 
in hand for a geography lesson, and “point out 
firmly but kindly that Japan is a small country on 
the extreme east of Asia, which any one of the greater 
European Powers could crush had it a mind to do so, 
and whose disappearance from the map would have little 
if any effect on the progress of the world.” Then, tousean 
expressive vulgarism, the fat was in the fire. The Japanese 
ultra-patriot arose and roared in his anger. Of argu- 
ment there was little or none, but of strong language 
there was enough and to spare. One Japanese paper said 
the editor of that foreign journal came of a ‘‘ jealous and 
perverse-minded race ” which did not understand Japan’s 
strength and resources ; and, after a tirade of a column 
or two in this strain, concluded with the aphorism : 
“Foreigners are skilled in the use of blackguardly 
words, and the English language is rich in calumny and 
libel.” Another Japanese journal, and that with a 
semi-official connexion, threatened that the time would 
come when “such kind of fellows” as this foreign 
critic would be driven from the country. But the 
gem in the whole comminatory collection was 
one which commenced grandiloquently: ‘‘ We desire 
to consult our compatriots concerning violent lan- 
guage used in a foreign journal.” Foreigners it 
accused in general of being ‘‘ arrogant and insolent,” 
and the particular editor in question of ignorance 
and the use of ‘‘ such extremely violent words against 
our country as we believed that no person who 
possessed common sense would use.” Nevertheless, 


.““we have to his mad actions been merciful, and have 


laughed at them, though secretly we hoped that one 
day he would repent.” Then the criticism, descending 
to details, went on to accuse the foreign editor of 
“madness in the extreme”; of being so mad that there 
was nothing to do but to pity him; of having fallen so 
low in his madness that it was impossible to discuss 
the condition of the empire with him ; of obstinacy so 
great that he would not be convinced of the essential 
greatness of Japan were argument carried on for ever. 
But at this point the critic, with an uneasy conscious- 
ness that his words were almost running away with 
him, expressed a hope that not one of his forty million 
compatriots would be so foolish as to become indignant 
at this madman’s foolish speeches. No, rather let it be 


considered what should be done to make the unhappy 
man who had fallen into this most pitiful condition ‘‘a 
thing once more possessed of common sense.” And 
so ore 
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It is all very amusing reading, and has about it a 
distant ring of Clement Scott, who visited Japan’ not 
long since, and this makes it all the more quaint and 
piquant. But it is only quoted to show the absurdity 
of Sir Edwin Arnold’s charge against the Japanese that 
they cannot use strong language on occasion. What 
hope would there be for the future of Japan if this were 
true? Such a people as Sir Edwin pictured—a race of 
animated marionettes with the smile of imbecility and 
the limited intelligence of infants—could never have 
beaten the Chinese in the late war, and would not now 
be causing Russia anxiety as a possible obstacle to her 
plans in East Asia. The Japanese coolie, when roused 
to remonstrance, can render the air sultry with lurid 
epithets, and the cultivated scholar is by no means 
destitute of forcible language and striking metaphors 
in which to convey his objections and dislikes. Sir 
Edwin may raise his hands in holy horror, but the 
unregenerate will experience some satisfaction in the 
discovery that there is a good deal of human nature 
about the Japanese after all. 


DOCTOR CONAN DOYLE’S LATEST CASE.* 


BELIEVE the Doctor sold his practice some years 
ago, after his first success in fiction. Yet, though 
I have read much of his writing, I never regard him as 
anything but a medical man. He is the first to have 
carried the bedside-manner into literature, and I rather 
like him for it. Heis so strong, and shrewd, and brisk, 
and kindly. The very touch of his large cool hands 
is soothing. In the very glint of his gold-rimmed 
glasses there is something which inspires me with con- 
fidence. None would commend more heartily than I 
the skill and patience he has brought to the treatment 
of many notable cases. But, I confess, my heart mis- 
gave me when I heard that, forsaking his old patients, 
he was plying a free lance over the rigid corpse of Beau 
Brummell. tiad the good Doctor brought back to us 
from that dark ravine, where they lie bleaching, Sher- 
lock’s bones, I had rejoiced in his reconstruction of 
them. That he should be tampering with those ex- 
quisite remains, embalmed so piously by the alien hand 
of D’Aurevilly and sprinkled with paper-flowers from my 
own hand, ah, outrage of temerarious outrage! But, 
strangely enough, now that I come to gaze with my 
own eyes upon the autopsy, my wrath for its victim is 
swallowed up in pity for its performer. I have seen 
many failures made by well-meaning men; not one 
more pitiable than this. 

A series of detective stories written by Mr. Austin 
Dobson might make a parallel with the Doctor’s 
account of the Dandiacal Age. Yet, it is probable that 
Sherlock, as created by our rococoiste, would cut a more 
presentable figure than does Sir Charles Tregellis, 
standing before us (such is the Doctor’s idea of a 
foppish attitude) ‘‘ with one thumb in the arm-pit.” 
We are not surprised, after this, at Sir Charles’s mode 
of speech. ‘‘ Our stuffs,” says he, “‘lack taste and 
variety,” and he boasts of having once discovered ‘‘a 
new waistcoating which for a time became all the rage.” 
But in the diction of modern haberdashery he is sur- 
passed, I think, by a fellow-dandy, who says, in 
reference to a buff vest, that ‘‘a touch of red sprig 
would give it the finish which it needs.” Elsewhere, 
the baronet comments on a friend’s absence from 
‘“the Marchioness of Dover’s ball,” and to some 
request or other he accedes with the words ‘ Very 
good!” He shows his collection of curios, remarking 
that ‘‘ They are des petites cadeaux, but it would be an 
indiscretion for me to say more.” It was an indiscre- 
tion for Doctor Doyle, being shaky in his French 
genders, to say so much. Nor was there any need of 
process-blocks —apt illustrations though they are—to 
drive home for us the image of this Baker Street 
Beau. 

Doctor Doyle’s failure to portray the manners of a 
dandy is not more complete than his fiilure to see a 
dandy’s soul. Sir Charles Tregellis is spposed to be 
the pink of dandyism, the beacon of affectation. The 
first thing we hear of him is that he wishes his lap-dog, 


* “ Rodney Stone.” By A. Conan Doyle. ‘ondon: Smith, 
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tired after a journey, to be given a half-pint of warm 
milk with six drops of pure brandy. The last thing we 
hear of him is that, seceding finally from the town, he 
takes to his bed because he cannot prevent velvet 
collars from becoming fashionable. Well, we know 
there were men of that kind in the Georgian era. They 
will always fascinate the historian, the psychologist. In 
‘* Beau Austin ” we have a curious and careful study of 
oneofthem. But the play is hardly dramatic. Indeed, 
the authors, by trying, towards the end, to make the 
Beau a fine and sympathetic fellow, have made it clear 
to us how hopeless a theme for drama true dandyism is. 
And poor Doctor Doyle, unable to interest his readers 
in what is unintelligible to himself, has slyly endowed 
his hero with many extraneous qualities. 
‘* We are Berties, Hughies, Archies, 
In the Guards, don’t you know ? 
Twirling silky long moustaches, 
Being Guards, don’t you know ? 
Not a regiment that marches 
Like the Guards, don’t you know? 
Dandies? Yes! But Dandy-Zzons 
In the Guards !” 
So are we assured that Sir Charles Tregellis was a man 
at heart. ‘‘ His lips were set and his eyes shining, with 
just a little flush upon each pale cheek,” as he tore, for 
a wager, along the Brighton Road. At a prize-fight, 
he showed ‘‘a quiet air of domination amongst these 
fierce fellows, like a huntsman walking carelessly 
through a springing and yapping pack.” And all the 
rest of it. Doctor Doyle tries to explain the contra- 
diction by showing us that this dandy did not take his 
affectations seriously. What dandy ever did? Affecta- 
tions, seriously taken, become convictions, and he who 
so takes them is no dandy. But, at the same time, 
affectations do absorb the whole dandiacal being, and 
it were impossible that a man so permeated with vain 
foibles as was Sir Charles Tregellis should be distin- 
guished for any prowess in sport or in athletics. Of 
course, the Doctor had to work in his good descriptions 
of a driving-race and of a prize-fight, but then why did 
he not present Sir Charles as an ordinary gentleman of 
the period? Why this forlorn, laborious effort to draw 
adandy? Why? 

Had the fumbled figure, Sir Charles Tregellis, been 
central in some well-made plot, he had mattered less. 
But such slight plot as there is bobs up only at the 
beginning and end of the book. The Doctor evidently 
relies upon his dandy, surrounded with certain stock 
accessories—mouthing effigies of Fox and Sheridan, 
Lord Dudley and the Duke of Queensberry. He gives 
us, also, the Regent (with a snub nose !), and trots out 
the old, exploded fable that the Regent was warned off 
the Turf. He gives us a glimpse of Pitt: ‘‘ Look at 
the barouche with the sharp-featured man peeping out 
of the window.” Surely he underrates our memory. 
Who has forgotten Thackeray's superb impression : 
“If you and I had been alive then, and strolling 
down Milsom Street—hush! we should have taken 
our hats off, as an awful, long, lean, gaunt figure, 
swathed in flannels, passed by in its chair, and 
a livid face looked out from the window—great 
fierce eyes staring from under a bushy, powdered 
wig, a terrible frown, a terrible Roman nose—and we 
whisper to one another, ‘There he is! There’s the 

at commoner! There is Mr. Pitt!’” Doctor 

oyle may think it rather cruel of me to compare him 
with Thackeray, but, indeed, he must pay the penalties 
of his presumption. I am quite ready to believe that 
he has done his best. The list of authorities, which he 
claims, in his preface, to have read, is long and credit- 
able. But he might as well have been reading ‘‘ Frere 
on Tonsilitis” or the back numbers of the ‘‘ Lancet,” 
for all he has contrived to catch of grace or sentiment 
or understanding. He has bungled the post-mortem 
horribly. And yet he is quite pleased with himself, this 
obstinate medico. He hints that he means to perform, 
shortly, a second operation. 

No, no, Doctor Doyle! You're a very good general 
practitioner, I’ve no doubt. But you’ve bungled the 
post-mortem. Operations of this kind require great 
special knowledge and most delicate handling. Come! 
Roll down your shirt-sleeves! Put on your coat! It’s 
a pity for your professional reputation that you ever 
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undertook the case. You had far better have stuck to 
your ordinary practice. Pack up your instruments, my 
good sir! Jump into your brougham! 

Max BEERBOHM, 


RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 


os question of the introduction of railways into 
China was first seriously raised, in 1863, by our 
distinguished countryman, Sir R. Macdonald Stephen. 
son. He brought great qualifications to the task, for 
it was he who had made the earliest proposals for the 
origination of railways in India, in 1843-44, and who, 
after overcoming colossal difficulties, had succeeded in 
establishing railway construction in that country on a 
firm footing and in securing its vigorous prosecution, 
Though four Companies under Government guarantee 
had been sanctioned as early as 1849, it was not till 
1857 that as much as 288 miles of railway were open to 
traffic. From that time railway enterprise was under. 
taken in a vigorous and systematic manner. Turning 
his attention to China, Stephenson proposed that a line 
from Shanghai to Soochow should be built, but the 
proposal fell through owing to the opposition en- 
countered from every quarter, especially at the hands of 
the Chinese officials. Having had painful experience 
in India of the opposition to be met with not only from 
the people but from even the official world in such an 
enterprise, he was not slow to realize the degree of 
antagonism to be overcome in China—the vast united 
forces of ignorance, prejudice, vested interests and 
avarice, led by the mandarins and literati. It was then 
suggested by him that railways in China should, as a 
principle, be built from materials manufactured in that 
country, thus.reducing to a minimum the employment 
of foreign capital and interference—a policy adopted by 
Li Hung-chang and by the Chinese authorities ever 
since—a policy, however, which experience has demon- 
strated must be modified, if China is ever to have rail- 
ways. That railways are absolutely necessary for her 
material development and for the maintenance of her 
integrity as a nation is evident to every one outside 
China, and to a certain influential group even in that 
country, headed by Li Hung-chang. 

Schemes on a grandiose scale for the connexion of 
India and China—even of the capitals, Calcutta and 
Peking—were proposed to the Chinese authorities, who, 
however, received them with but scant favour, holding, 
as they then did, the opinion that any such connexion 
would prove fatal to the integrity of the Celestial 
Empire. No less than thirty years has it taken to 
convince the Chinese authorities that China, like the 
rest of the world, must bow to the inevitable. Not a 
second too soon either, considering her political posi- 
tion, the grave financial difficulties threatening her, and 
the fact that foreign railways are at last closing in 
upon her frontiers, slowly perhaps, but none the less 
surely, from various quarters—Russian lines from the 
north, English and French lines from the south. 

In 1876 came the attempt to make a beginning with 
railways in the shape of the Shanghai-Woosung Rail- 
way, which, however, owing to a variety of reasons 
which need not here be set forth, though built, ended 
in fiasco. Closed by the authorities and torn up the 
following year, the remains of this ‘‘ experimental ” 
line were eventually disposed of by being sent to 
Formosa, after the suggestion had been seriously 
entertained for some time, but fortunately never carried 
out, to utilize the engines and rolling-stock on the 
small Kaiping line, in the north—a step which would 
have led to the employment of the 2'-6” gauge on the 
mainland of China. This had never been anticipated 
by the promoters, and would have proved embarrassing 
when further lines were contemplated later on. 

Just at this time Li Hung-chang was preparing to 
open a colliery in the north, to be followed by iron- 
works, and by a railway should the fates be propitious. 
In 1878 the first coal-mining operations were com- 
menced, on a very primitive scale and at an inferior 
site, but it was not till 1888 that operations were begun 
at a place called Linsi and a railway line to that point 
decided on. A small tramway connecting the colliery 
with the nearest canal was completed in 1881, and soon 
began to give evidence of its superiority as a means of 
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traction. It was in connexion with this undertaking 
that the decisive battle was fought and won between 
the new system of locomotion and the myriad forces 
opposed to such a change—forces powerful every- 
where, but especially so in ultra-conservative China. 
The history of the execution of this work, small as it 
was, is a wonderful one, and reflects the greatest credit 
on the man who carried it out—Mr. C. W. Kinder, an 
English engineer, now the chief engineer and manager 
of Chinese railways. This gentleman, in spite of un- 
ceasing difficulties and opposition, step by step, working 
by stealth, and by means of many ingenious expedients, 
at last succeeded in his enterprise. To do so, he built 
a locomotive, his workshop being a mere shed and his 
tools such as he could pick up. Small driving wheels 
were purchased as scrap castings, an old broken-down 
stationary engine furnished the boiler, and a local 
winding engine the cylinder. Orders were issued by 
the authorities that the construction of the engine should 
be stopped; but eventually, through the influence of 
Li Hung-chang, it was completed. This engine—the 
“Rocket of China,” as it was aptly christened—built 
just one hundred years after the birth of George 
Stephenson, was the thin edge of the wedge. Its con- 
struction was only permitted as having been built in 
China, by Chinese workmen, in Chinese workshops. 
Had it not been for the ingenuity and pertinacity of 
this unknown young English engineer, a delay of many 
years would have occurred before the advantages of 
steam-traction would have been brought home to the 
Chinese authorities. It had been stipulated that no 
locomotives were to be used! It may be imagined 
what difficulties were encountered in the way of exe- 
cuting the surveys and of securing the land. The 
absurdities perpetrated by the authorities, however, 
need not be recounted here—they have their parallel in 
India and our own country. 

For some years after this no more railway work was 
undertaken, though numerous lines were proposed, 
examined, and rejected, or at any rate not sanctioned. 
The Empress became the strongest advocate of Western 
improvements, especially railways, but was opposed by 
the majority of the Imperial Family and by the various 
“Boards” of Government. Railway concession syndi- 
cates of different nationalities were busy at work, but 
met with no success. 

The original railway was extended gradually, first 
to a point, Lutai, for the purpose of conveying coal 
more readily to the shipping; then to Pehtang and 
Taku, chiefly for military purposes ; then from Taku to 
Tientsin, opened in 1888 ; and, lastly, to ten miles beyond 
Shan Hai Kwan. Other lines were proposed and were 
favourably received, when Chang Chih Tung, then 
Viceroy of Canton—the anti-foreign official—reported 
strongly against any railway which would approach 
Peking from the sea-coast, and advocated a great 
trunk line from Hankow to an unimportant town, 
seven miles S.-W. of Peking, keeping as far away 
from the littoral as possible. Not a little to the sur- 
prise of Chang Chih Tung, his proposal was at once 
agreed to, and he was ordered to raise funds in China 
(as he suggested) and to commence work immediately. 
This was, of course, found to be impossible, and the 
Chinese Government, to make assurance doubly sure, 
issued instructions that all rails and rolling-stock 
should also be made in China. Thus was the engineer 
hoist with his own petard, and (from the Chinese 
standpoint) the evil day (of railway construction) in- 
definitely postponed. 

The present line may be said to begin at Tientsin ; run- 
ning to Tongku—twenty-seven miles S.-W. of Tientsin 
and six miles from the mouth of the Peiho—whence it 
turns north-eastward to Shan Hai Kwan, the terminus 
of the Great Wall on the Gulf of Pechihli, about 150 
miles distant from Tongku. The line is projected to run 
from Shan Hai Kwan to Kirin, the centre of Manchuria, 
with a branch to the head of the Gulf of Liao Tong. 

The determination to employ foreigners as little as 
possible, and to construct railways out of their own 
materials as far as feasible, is very strong. Even 
when railways have been sanctioned and seriously under- 
taken, too, vested interests will have to be dealt with, 
and the considerable section of the people dependent 
on the present means of carriage, in a roadless and 
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railless country, will bitterly oppose a change which, in 
their opinion, may possibly benefit posterity but will 
mean their own ruin. The quasi-independent position 
of the viceroys, too, will be a serious hindrance to 
railway enterprise, especially on a large scale, which 
these officials naturally do not favour. 

Before the construction of railways on any organized 
system can be undertaken, funds will have to be pro- 
vided by a loan raised from countries outside China, 
and a proper control and foreign administrative staff 
must be established. China alone, unaided, is quite 
unequal to the task. 

At present 200 miles of railway are working in China— 
not a large amount, but still a beginning. The rail- 
ways, so far, have been cheaply, if slowly, constructed. 
All construction is at present at a standstill, and it 
remains to be seen what the outcome of Li Hung- 
chang’s mission to Europe and America will be, and 
whether his representations in favour of railway enter- 
prise will bear fruit. If not, we may expect to see 
China drift into concession-giving on a large scale, 
with its manifold difficulties and dangers, which 
could have only one termination, the disruption of the 
empire. ARCHIBALD R. CoLQuHoUN. 


TRANSFER LITHOGRAPHY. 


| were unjust to hold Mr. Pennell the draughtsman 

responsible for Mr. Pennell the critic. Mr. Pennell 
is a clever draughtsman and a shocking bad critic. 
Some years ago, however, Professor Herkomer pub- 
lished a book with illustrations which he described as 
etchings by Professer Herkomer. Mr. Pennell protested 
in the papers that some of these illustrations were 
improperly described as etchings. He pointed out that, 
whereas an etching by So-and-so is worth so-and-so 
many guineas, a photo-zinc reproduction of a pen- 
drawing by the same person is worth less in the market 
than so-and-so many pence. It was not a question of 
art, but of commercial morality. Here was no exag- 
gerated purism. It was a clear case of articles 
described in such a manner as to mislead the purchaser 
on the vital point of the commercial value of what he 
was buying. Mr. Pennell’s opinion was upheld by Sir 
Seymour Haden. His protest was successful. The 
papers were practically unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of Professor Herkomer’s use of the English 
language, and the offending description was with- 
drawn. It appears to me that in entitling the 
collection of illustrations ‘‘of scenes and places 
described in Washington Irving’s Alhambra ” litho- 
graphs, Mr. Pennell has been guilty of the same 
looseness of statement as he succeeded in bringing 
home to Professor Herkomer. If we are to keep our 
artistic diction pure—and it is, for every possible reason, 
artistic and commercial, well that we should do so—a 
lithograph by Mr. Pennell must be made to mean a 
drawing done on the stone by Mr. Pennell, and then 
printed. It does not mean a drawing done by Mr. 
Pennell on transfer paper and then transferred by the 
lithographer on to the stone, and then printed. It is 
not my affair to invent terms to keep pace with the 
necessities of modern progress in mechanism. But the 
phrase ‘‘lithograph by So-and-so” has already its 
meaning. A lithograph by Daumier means a print from 
a stone on which Daumier has drawn. The phrase is 
engaged, and cannot serve elsewhere. For prints 
from stones on to which the drawing has been trans- 
ferred from lithographic paper some other term must 
be found. ‘‘ Transfer lithograph ” appears to me to be 
quite a nice phrase, and it, or some equally unmis- 
takable equivalent, should certainly be used by those 
who are by way of being purists, if they wish to be 
consistent. So much for the commercial aspect of the 
case. &sthetically, the crown and glory of true litho- 
graphy is the range it affords, from the whiteness of 
the paper down to the most velvety depths of the black 
ink. This range is expressed in terms of the grain of 
the Bavarian stone. Here, then, is a beauty, half 
natural, and half due to human skill, which is the attri- 
bute of lithography alone. When the drawing, how- 
ever, is made on transfer paper, the range of colour is 
restricted by about two-thirds, and it is expressed in 
terms of an artificial grain. The lithographic paper is 
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manufactured to imitate the surface of a stone, and the 
grain is as much a sham as the marbled and varnished 
wall-paper on the staircases in a dear Victorian house. 
The artist who does transfer lithographs is, there- 
fore, using a debased instrument. It has its con- 
veniences, it is true, but it is nonsense to talk 
of a revival of lithography on these terms. It 
is full decadence. Interesting it may be. Draw- 
ings of merit may be executed in this, as in any 
other medium ; but the art of lithography is degraded. 
It is urged that a piece of transfer paper is so much 
more convenient to carry about than a heavy stone, and 
that you cannot make many flying sketches from nature 
on stones. That is quite true. So is a barrel-organ 
easier to carry about than a grand piano. But when 
we talk of music, we continue to discuss rather perform- 
ances on the latter instrument. 

There is considerable confusion nowadays as to what 
forms of drawing are proper to exhibition on a wall, 
and what should be kept in portfolios or looked at in 
the books in which they are meant to be reproduced. 
A drawing done for a book or a paper is a means 
to an end, and if it be itself used as a decoration 
for a wall, it may run a risk of forgetting the reason for 
its existence and having its head turned. No one 
dreamt in the early days of Leech and Keene of an ex- 
hibition of their original drawings. (There was one 
excellent reason why they didn’t, and that was that the 
drawings had been cut, and existed no more.) But the 
only business of the public was, as I conceive, very 
properly, with the finished result, the threepenny paper. 
This very privacy of the means resulted in nothing 
being considered by the artist but the end, and the 
proof that it was a healthy state of things lies in the 
admirable achievement of these men. 

In these days if you say, ‘‘I do not care much for 
Mr. Abbey’s drawings in the magazines,” for instance, 
you are met with, ‘‘Oh, but you should see the ori- 
ginals. You have no idea how much they lose in 
reproduction.” That appears to me to amount 
to a confession that Mr. Abbey, with an excess 
of thoroughness which is well meant, but mistaken, 
has forgotten the end in the means. Au bout du conte, 
his drawings are not well for a wall either. If, in a 
strife for supremacy in dress, a woman simply out- 
dressed another, we should not award the palm to her. 
The American’s desire for culture, laudable as it is, 
often leads him, if I may use the phrase, to out-art the 
standard set up by the European classics, rather than, 
more wisely, to conform to it. Nor is this tendency by 
any means confined to America. We have here such 
uncomfortable habits as the hanging, on walls, of 
monochromes in white and Indian ink that were done 
solely for reproduction. Mr. Spielmann, if my memory 
does not deceive me, once quoted, I thought, with 
leniency, if not with approbation, the habit which a 
publisher inaugurated in the privacy of his home, of 
hanging the etched copperplate itself on the wall in a 
frame! Extreme cases, I admit, but showing to what 
an extent we are infested and bedevilled by art, or by 
what a witty lady in Venice once called ‘‘ art art.” 

These drawings of Mr. Pennell’s are skilful and would 
make nice illustrations in a book, but they are not quite 
important enough for the parade of rough paper and 
forty frames. Mr. Whistler is a genius. His lightest 
utterance is inspired. If it pleases him to touch for a 
moment any instrument, pure or debased, he conjures 
from it celestial harmonies. Mr. Whistler’s almost 
nothings are priceless. His smallest change is golden. 
But he must not help Mr. Pennell to ‘debase the 
currency. WALTER SICKERT. 


AT PRINCETON, ‘NEW JERSEY. 


ye College of New Jersey, henceforth to be known 
as Princeton University, is the younger sister of 
Harvard and Yale, the elder sister of all other Colleges 
and Universities of the United States. Situated almost 
midway on the great high road between New York and 
Philadelphia, Princeton is at the centre of the life of 
America, and yet enjoys the seclusion and quietude 
which a true student desires. The gently rolling 
country around is English in character, and a visitor in 
autumn days might dream that he was in Hampshire or 
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Sussex, did not the vivid dyes of the foliage of the fal] 
awaken him with a sense of strangeness. The noble 
buildings of the University are not huddled together, 
but as it were strewn, without a predetermined design, 
amid grassy lawns and avenues of stately trees. Her 
oldest building, Nassau Hall—so named in honour of 
William III. of England—was a military centre at that 
most critical moment when Washington converted 
defeat into victory. Under its roof in 1783 the Conti. 
nental Congress met and received the first foreign 
Minister who brought credentials to the independent 
nationality. Its walls still show the marks of the 
cannon of the battle of Princeton, and in the frame 
which once contained the likeness of George II.— 
pierced by a ball—now hangs Washington’s portrait by 
Peale. 

On 20, 21, and 22 October, Princeton celebrated its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. For months the 
indefatigable secretaries of the festival had been at 
work, and all promised well, except the heavens; few 
American Octobers of recent years have had such 
dismal skies as the October of 1896. The auguries, 
however, of a decade were in favour of cloudless days 
for the celebration. During the week preceding the 
festival, a series of lectures were given by certain of 
the delegates from European Universities, which it is 
purposed to publish in such a way as will connect 
them with the place and occasion of their delivery, 
Princeton seemed to enlarge its borders on the even- 
ing of the nineteenth. Every house was hospitable 
with such generous hospitality as America best knows 
how to afford. Delegates from Universities or learned 
bodies of France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Canada, representatives of the 
sister Universities of the United States, old graduates 
of Princeton returning to greet their Alma Mater, 
enjoyed the most cordial welcome. Triumphal arches, 
wreathed with greenery and draped with the Stars and 
Stripes, spanned the street which runs beside the Uni- 
versity grounds ; every window and balcony displayed 
its orange and black in banner and bunting. Next 
morning opened with sunshine which anticipated the 
Indian summer ; maple and elm, hickory and chestnut, 
had put on gay attire; and as the long academic pro- 
cession wound from Marquand Chapel to Alexander 
Hall hoods and gowns were as fantastically bright 
as the autumnal leaves. The discourse of President 
Patton, clear, vigorous, incisive, after a brief survey 
of the foundation of pre-Revolution colleges by men of 
Christian faith, dwelt on the place of religion as an 
inspiring and controlling influence in a complete culture 
of intellect and character, tending to the formation of 
true scholars and patriotic citizens. In the afternoon 
the delegates were publicly received, and to the address 
of welcome President Eliot of Harvard responded with 
dignity of thought and expression on behalf of the Uni- 
versities and learned bodies of the United States. 
The foreign delegates were fortunate in their spokes- 
man, Professor J. J. Thomson, who did honour to the 
scientific work of Princeton in words animated, cordial, 
and weighty, with the authority of one so eminent as a 
physicist. 

The forenoon of the second day was well occupied. 
To compose an ode for a public occasion, which shall 
be more than rhetorical, is a rare achievement ; Dr. 
Van Dyke’s poem, ‘‘The Builders”—builders not 
merely of material but of spiritual fabrics—was happy 
in its central idea, and the work of a skilled literary 
craftsman ; it soared steadily, and settled at last ona 
lofty point of rest. Professor Woodrow Wilson pro- 
nounced, as orator, a thoughtful study of the contribu- 
tion which Princeton had made to the national life of 
America, and of the guiding principles which had made 
that contribution possible. While rendering a just 
homage to science, he vindicated the historical spirit, 
and in pleading on behalf of wise reform, which builds 
upon the past, he pointed to the dangers of a rash 
transference of scientific methods to a sphere where 
moral prudence should be supreme. It was the 
students’ day; the poet representing the Cliosophic 
Society, the orator representing the American Whig 
Society—amiable rivals in debate and literary enter- 
prise, Societies of pre-Revolution origin, which have 
each given many eminent men to American statesman- 
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ship. Since 1838 each Society has occupied one of the 
peautiful sister halls which stand side by side in the 
Campus, built on the model of the Temple of Dionysus, 
in the Ionian city of Teos. The Societies are secret ; 
no Whig can be a member of Clio, no member of Clio 
can enter the Whig portals. As an honorary member 
of the American Whig Society, I cannot venture to 
describe the mysteries of my initiation. I am proud to 
belong to the company which reckoned Madison among 
its early members. 

Princeton having overcome Virginia in the football 
match of the afternoon, and darkness having fallen, 
suddenly every window of Nassau Hall gleamed with 
electric lights, and the Campus was bright with in- 
numerable lanterns. Military bands made the air alive; 
red lights flung upon the autumn foliage converted the 
leaves into delicate apparitions; the undergraduates 
and loyal alumni of half a century past, preceded by a 
troop arrayed in the colonial military costume of the 
days of Washington, gathered at the Old Cannon ; 
the President of the United States, escorted by his 
mounted bodyguard, arrived, and took his station from 
which to review the long torchlight procession. Fire- 
wheels revolved, rockets hissed and scattered their 
gleaming spray; student songs were rendered in the 
night air, and the Princeton yell—‘*‘ Ra, ra, ra, tiger, 
boom, ’sst ay ”—rose again and again, with the addition 
of the chief citizen’s name, ‘‘ Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Cleveland!” The midnight trains to New York and 
Philadelphia were busy; for Princeton, with all its 
hospitality, had no resting-places for the great and 
orderly assemblage which thronged the Campus. 

On 22 October President Patton made the announce- 
ment of the change of title from the College of New 
Jersey to Princeton University, and, amid renewed 
cheers, declared the gifts of generous benefactors, 
amounting to more than one million three hundred 
thousand dollars—a sum likely to receive considerable 
additions. The recipients of honorary degrees were 
duly presented and admitted to their rank as Doctors of 
the University. Amongst those to whom this distinc- 
tion had been tendered was the President of the United 
States; but Mr. Cleveland, regarding a University 
degree rather as the reward of learning and science 
than of political service, declined the honour. He did 
not, however, refuse to address a Princeton audience. 
Reading with a vigorous gravity from his type-written 
manuscript, and evidently weighted with a sense of 
responsibility, he succeeded, without introducing a word 
of controversy, in giving to the University celebration 
the importance of a political event. The significance 
of his words of warning against public dishonesty and 
political immorality was instantly taken up by an 
audience which had no sympathy with the wild cam- 
paign of the party of revolution. And then, to the 
music of what for us is ‘‘ God save the Queen,” the 
assemblage rose and sang the American National 
Hymn. With the benediction pronounced by the Bishop 
of Washington the proceedings closed. This record 
of events, though incomplete, is already too long. 
But one thing must be noted—that every reference to 
friendship with England called forth the heartiest and 
most spontaneous response from great assemblages of 
those who represent the best mind of America; and 
that we who have returned across a somewhat tem- 
pestuous Atlantic must indeed have niggardly spirits 
if we can ever forget the generous warmth of those 
who named us “foreign delegates,” but treated us as 
brothers and fellow-students. EpwarD DowDEN. 


WOODCOCK. 


ROM about the middle of October woodcocks 
‘ begin visiting the coasts of Britain in small but 
increasing numbers. During the spring and summer 
these birds have been sojourning in the vast forests 
of the north of Europe, where they enjoy a period 
of almost complete immunity from human foes, and 
are able to produce and rear their young. When 
the first severe frosts set in, the woodcocks make their 
way south, and spread themselves far and wide over 
Lower Europe, and go as far as Asia Minor, Morocco, 
Egypt, and even Japan. Their southern migration, 
however, is not to be compared to the periodical 
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flights of some of the plovers, which nest within 
the Arctic Circle, and, upon the approach of winter, 
journey as far south as the Cape of Good Ho 
The Kentish plover, the Ring plover, the Caspian 
plover, and the Turnstone have all been met with in the 
Cape Colony, as well as some nearer relations of the 
woodcock—the curlew, the whimbrel, the common 
redshank, the greenshank, sandpiper, ruff, and others 
of the Scolopacida. The woodcock itself seems dis- 
inclined to attempt the exploration of Africa further than 
Lower Egypt. 

During the migratory passage the speed of this bird 
must be very great. In 1796 the lighthouse-keeper 
upon the Hill of Howth, near Dublin, was startled one 
night by the violent impact of some body upon his 
windows. He found a pane of plate-glass, more than 
three-eighths of an inch thick, broken by the flight of a 
woodcock. The bird itself had smashed its hill, head, 
breast-bone, and both wings. There seems to be no 
doubt that in their passages these birds are carried by 
gales far beyond the lands upon which they intend 
to alight. It is very well known that cock often 
appear on the western shores of Britain during a strong 
westerly gale in an exhausted and emaciated condition. 
These birds must have been driven far out into the 
Atlantic, and thence swept back by the westerly gales. 
In 1799 a couple of exhausted woodcocks took shelter 
upon the ‘‘Glory” man-of-war, then cruising in the 
Channel. And they have been taken in the same way 
upon ships far out at sea. 

It would seem that the bird is not fitted by nature 
for very long or sustained flights. This possibly accounts 
for the fact of its non-appearance in South Africa with 
so many other European migrants. Woodcock require 
very large supplies of their own peculiar food—worms, 
beetles, larva, and other insects—at short intervals ; 
and if deprived for a day or two of these supplies, they 
quickly become starved and reduced. At their first 
landing on our shores they are poor and wasted. They 
pick up condition again with a quite amazing rapidity. 
No creature in the world, probably, has the faculty of 
putting on flesh with such speed. For this the wood- 
cock has to thank its magnificent digestive arrange- 
ments. They feed always by night, and their appetite 
is enormous. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey mentions the 
custom of giving a tame bird of this species a large cupful 
of garden worms for its breakfast. Yet the woodcock 
would follow him about, looking wistfully for further 
supplies. The birds feed much more freely on clear 
light nights than on nights that are dark and stormy. 
And it may be well for the gunner to remember that 
after a heavy feed on a fine clear night cock are much less 
inclined to be fidgetty and disturbed and they lie well in 
covert. After a wild, dark night they are wakeful and 
hungry, and easily disturbed. 

As a rule woodcock do not remain near the shore— 
unless good covert and suitable feeding grounds are in 
the vicinity—more than a day after landing. They then 
proceed inland to those chosen haunts which year after 
year they may be confidently expected to visit. The 
attachment of the woodcock to particular spots is well 
known. And its choice of such localities is capricious 
and extremely hard to account for. Few birds are 
more protected by their colouring than the woodcock. 
As it lodges during winter and late autumn among the 
sombre browns and drab greys of the woodland and 
coppice, the bird’s colouring, rich though particular 
portions of it may appear when in the hands, blends very 
wonderfully with the hues of withered leaves, dead 
bracken, and decayed vegetation. The sportsman 
passes close to the squatting woodcock far oftener than 
he imagines ; so close is the protective resemblance, that 
the full dark eye and glossy silver-white-tipped tail 
are usually the only indications that can betray this 
eagerly sought bird. 

ost of the woodcock that visit our shores have 
reached us by December, though a few belated 
stragglers may come yet later from the Continent. In 
March and early April they make their way north 
again for the breeding period. That acute observer, 
White of Selborne, remarks : ‘* That the former (wood- 
cocks) pair before they retire, and that the hens are 
forward with egg, I myself, when I was a sportsman, 
have often experienced.” It seems to be an undoubted 
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fact that although fewer of these birds visit us than 
formerly, more remain with us the whole year round. 
In the west of Ireland and South-west of England a fair 
number nest and bring up their young each year. The 
nest, carelessly made of dried leaves and fibres, is 
more often than not at the root of some bush or 
decayed stump. The eggs, four or five in number, are 
of a rusty grey colour, blotched with dark markings. 
Few things in nature are more remarkable than the 
habit—long since well established—of the hen bird who 
carries her young to and from the moist feeding 
grounds suspended between her claws. 

It is not difficult to account for the increasing scarcity 
of cock in many parts of these islands. A hundred 
years ago the number of gunners who went in search 
of them was comparatively few. During the present 
century they have been pursued with ever-increasing 
eagerness. For years enthusiastic sportsmen have 
invaded their chosen haunts in every suitable region of 
the Mediterranean shores. Italy, Greece, the Ionian 
Islands, Albania—these and a hundred other resorts 
have been and are ransacked during each succeeding 
season. So long ago as the winter of 1844-45, for 
instance, in the days of muzzle-loaders, the bag of three 
Mediterranean yachtsmen, during six days’ shooting in 
the south of Greece, amounted to 1,026 woodcock, 
besides other game. Yet, although it is undoubted that 
the unrelenting ardour and constantly increasing 
numbers of modern sportsmen have tended to lessen the 
numbers of these birds and to drive them to other and 
safer resting places, large bags are still made in the 
west of Ireland. Lord Ardilaun has some of the best 
shooting in the sister isle, at Ashford, County Galway. 
Here some excellent bags have been made in recent 
years. In January 1880, 365 cock were killed by six 
guns in four days’ shooting. In 1881 173 cock were 
bagged by the same number of guns in two days’ shoot- 
ing ; while in January of 1884 and 1886 six guns killed 
172 and 177 woodcock on single days. At Muckross, 
Killarney, five guns have accounted for 840 cock in ten 
days’ shooting. On the west of Scotland good bags are 
also made. A few coverts in England yield a fair 
number of cock, but the bags are not at all comparable 
with those of Ireland and the Western Isles. 

Last season there was a great dearth of cock in the 
west of Ireland. Some people attribute this scarcity to 
the hard weather of January and February 1895, which 
undoubtedly wrought a good deal of havoc among these 
birds. It is probable, however, that the extremely mild 
and open weather of the wihter of 1895-96 had some- 
thing to do with this scarcity, by detaining the woodcock 
in more northerly European resting places. In modern 
times there were never more woodcock seen in the west 
of Ireland than during the bitter winter weather of 
January 1881. Thousands of cock were to be found 
along the coast. Every man and boy who could beg, 
borrow, or steal a gun shot scores of birds, and the 
poulterers’ shops were absolutely glutted. Woodcock 
were to be bought for some days for from 4d. to 6d. a 
couple. The peasants of Mayo, Galway, Clare, and 
Kerry still talk, and will talk for years to come, of that 
wonderful visitation. 


MR. NEWMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Ege HALL presented an amazing spectacle 
last Saturday evening: a crammed gallery, a 
promenade so tight packed that promenading was not 
to be thought of, a well-filled respectable grand-circle, 
all applauding with wild, quite uncontrollable excite- 
ment, not (as the superior sniffing person might 
imagine) a music-hall song, or the latest ballad from 
Signor *s factory, but selections from Wagner's 
music-dramas, and not the ‘‘ Lohengrin” prelude and 
**Tannhauser” overture merely, but the ‘ Tristan” 
relude and finale, the later Venusberg music, and 
iegfried’s Journey to the Rhine. And when one 
reflects on it, the quality of the performance was 
uite as amazing as the enthusiasm with which 
e performance was received. Mr. Henry Wood 
came first before the public as the conductor of 
some insignificant light opera, whose very name I 


jcannot remember, if indeed I or any other entirely 


serious person ever knew it; and when he began to 
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conduct the Promenade concerts his method showed 
that he had been conducting light music, or at least 
was not too familiar with the best method of conduct. 
ing heavy music. To say the truth, he was little better 
than one of the doctors. Since that time his develop. 
ment has served as an instance for those who declare 
that if orchestras were established in every town ig 
England we should soon have conductors of our own 
and be in a position to return the German colony, with 
thanks, to the Fatherland they love so greatly and 
seem so anxious to live out of. For by dint of prac. 
tising on that very excellent instrument, the Promenade 
concert orchestra, Mr. Wood has acquired much of 
the technique of conducting, and he is the first English 
man who has done so or has had an opportunity 
of doing so. He has learnt the value of letting 
the band do things for themselves as well as the 
best way of letting them know what he wants done, 
You never see him at once concealing a lack of 
technique and astounding the innocent by calling in the 
flute, violin, bassoon, generally at the wrong moment; 
his strong point is not a wonderful waggling of the 
stick calculated to impress our cousins from _ the 
country; he never ostentatlously flings a look of 
disgust at the tympanist which makes that unhappy 
artist yearn to dive into his own drum. When the 
music is going on well he does not rush in to drive 
things all awry, lest the audience should forget his 
presence, like—but no names: this is the season 
of goodwill everywhere save in Berners Street, 
the abode of ill-spirits. On the other hand, when 
the music is not going well Mr. Wood has 
learnt how to put things right. He knows the 
correct way of using gesture, the only language by 
which the band may be communicated with; every beat 
of his stick means something, every variation in his 
beat is made with a definite purpose. Ina word, he is 
a master of something more than the rudiments of 
playing the orchestra, and only needs practice to equal 
any of the German and French conductors we have 
heard, and perhaps to surpass some of them. As yet 
he cannot be relied on always to get delicacy and passion 
into his playing, for though on 12 December he infused 
both into a most delightful version of the Siegfried 
Idyll, on Saturday one hungered for a good deal more 
of them in the ‘‘ Tristan” pieces. Then he is apt to 
take things too fast: on Saturday he half-spoiled the 
Venusberg music and completely spoiled Siegfried’s 
Journey to me by the excessive pace, which did not 
permit the instruments to speak ; and in the prelude to 
the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” he held the trombones 
too rigidly to strict time for their splendid melody to 
come out with richness or any singing quality. The 
unaccountable hurrying of the Siegfried music was most 
annoying. The pace must of course be rapid, but not 
so rapid as to obscure the endless string of delicately 
chipped out quavers nor to destroy the loveliness of the 
fire theme ; and every stroke of the glockenspiel chime 
should be heard with the most brilliant effect when the 
Rhine blazing in the sunlight suddenly bursts on Sieg- 
fried’s sight. I could not distinguish that dance of quavers; 
the fire theme was robbed of its perfect beauty; and 
the glockenspiel notes, so hurried that each was cut short 
in its prime by the next, suggested the Rhine as it appears 
to aliens travelling per dirty German train to Bayreuth 
rather than the mighty surging flood of the German 
imagination. However, Mr. Wood will doubtless handle 
it better when he next plays it; and meantime I wish 
to make it clear that on the whole his playing was s0 
fine, so far above anything we have ever heard from an 
English conductor before, that the rapt excitement of 
promenade, gallery and grand-circle was quite intelli- 
gible. Not only were the cheaper things—the Valkyries’ 
Ride and the Huldigungs March—given with magnificent 
strength and brilliance, but even the pieces I have dis 
cussed were played with many excellent qualities for 
which I would contentedly express my thankfulness did 
I not hope to see Mr. Wood grow into a really first 
rank conductor. The audience showed its appreciation 
by recalling him half a dozen times; I show mine by 
telling him how much more I expect of him. 

When in the fulness of time we attend Wood concerts 
as we now attend Richter and Mottl and Lamoureut 
concerts, Mr. Newman may be forgiven if he swells 
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yisibly with pride, for he will, quite indirectly of 
course, have created our first genuinely English con- 
ductor. And it seems to me these concerts afford 
him an unheard of opportunity of doing more than that, 
of bringing an English school of composers before 
the world. English composers are sadly in need of 
opportunities of hearing their own work often enough 
to learn to write with the concert-room orchestra and 
not the study piano in their minds; for only when 
they gain these opportunities will they be able to 
master the idiom of modern music completely enough to 
ut it to original uses. Now I am beginning to believe 
Mr. Newman can do anything he sets his hand to. The 
man who has found how to get rid of Saturday night’s 
smoke so thoroughly that on Monday no one would 
dream that a cigarette had ever been lit in Queen’s 
Hall can do anything; and, confident of his success, 
| invite Mr. Newman to take up the new role of 
wet nurse to English composers. A couple of pieces— 
short ones, not quite such lengthy contrapuntal dis- 
quisitions as Young England gave us last week— 
wedged in between Wagner and Beethoven at every 
concert during the next twelve months would do more 
to let us know where we are in music, more to give us 
a set of composers whom we will not be ashamed 
(as we are at present) to call our own, than all the 
teaching of all the music schools in England. Mr. 
Newman has already done something in this way. 
A suite by Mr. Percy Pitt was handsomely played 
there a couple of weeks since, and it proved to be a 
very brilliant, perhaps rather too ponderously scored, 
piece of music; and I have no doubt whatever that 
so soon as Mr. Pitt heard it he started for home, 
not with an intention of hanging himself, like a 
curate after his first sermon, but to try his hand 
at something fresh. And (without any desire to say 
a disagreeable word about Mr. Pitt) there are others 
as clever as he. But they have no opportunity of 
testing their work, both to learn how it sounds and 
how the public takes it. Even so gifted a composer as 
Mr. MacCunn has had to go to Edinburgh or Glasgow 
or Bristol or the Crystal Palace to hear his latest 
achievement played: until now there has been no 
orchestra in London where it could be tried. Now 
there is such an orchestra, and I am glad to note 
that it will play not only on Saturday nights next 
year, but that some afternoon concerts will be given by 
it under Mr. Wood's direction ; and I beg Mr. Newman 
to allow it, himself and Mr. Wood to be exploited by 
the younger English composers in the manner I have 
suggested. And if, besides doing this, he can train his 
audience to hiss whenever a composition contains 
above twenty-five per cent. of counterpoint, and to 
relinquish their present abominable habit of incessantly 
demanding encores, his concerts will be amongst the 
best, and certainly the most useful, in England. 
j. F. R. 


RICHARD HIMSELF AGAIN. 


“Richard III.” Lyceum Theatre, 19 December, 1896. 


4 Babe world being yet little better than a mischievous 
schoolboy, I am afraid it cannot be denied that 
“Punch and Judy” holds the field still as the most 
popular of dramatic entertainments. And of all its 
versions, except those which are quite above the head of 
the man in the street, Shakespeare's ‘‘ Richard III.” is the 
best. It has abundant devilry, humour, and character, 
presented with luxuriant energy of diction in the 
simplest form of blank verse. Shakespeare revels in it 
with just the sort of artistic unconscionableness that 
fits the theme. Richard is the prince of Punches: he 
delights Man by provoking God, and dies unrepentant 
and game to the last. His incongruous conventional 
appendages, such as the Punch hump, the conscience, 
the fear of ghosts, all impart a spice of outrageousness 
which leaves nothing lacking to the fun of the enter- 
tainment, except the solemnity of those spectators who 
feel bound to take the affair as a profound and subtle 
historic study. 

Punch, whether as Jingle, Macaire, Mephistopheles, 
or Richard, has always been a favourite part with Sir 
Henry Irving. The craftily mischievous, the sardonically 
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impudent, tickle him immensely, besides providing him 
with a welcome relief from the gravity of his serious 
impersonations. As Richard he drops Punch after the 
coronation scene, which, in deference to stage tradition, 
he makes a turning-point at which the virtuoso in 
mischief, having achieved his ambition, becomes a 
savage at bay. I do not see why this should be. In 
the tent scene, Richard says: 
‘There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die no soul will pity me.” 

Macbeth repeats this patch of pathos, and immediately 
proceeds to pity himself unstintedly over it ; but Richard 
no sooner catches the sentimental cadence of his own 
voice than the mocker in him is awakened at once, and 
he adds, quite in Punch’s vein, 

‘* Nay, wherefore should they? since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity for myself.” 

Sir Henry Irving omits these lines, because he plays, as 
he always does, for a pathetically sublime ending. But 
we have seen the sublime ending before pretty often ; 
and this time it robs us of such strokes as Richard’s 
aristocratically cynical private encouragement to his 
entourage of peers :— 

‘* Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 

March on; join bravely ; let us to’t pell-mell, 

If not to Heaven, then hand in hand to hell.” 
followed by his amusingly blackguardly public address 
to the rank and file, quite in the vein of the famous and 
more successful appeal to the British troops in the 
Peninsula. ‘‘ Will you that are Englishmen fed on 
beef let yourselves be licked by a lot of —— Spaniards 
fed on oranges?” Despair, one feels, could bring to 
Punch-Richard nothing but the exultation of one who 
loved destruction better than even victory; and the 
exclamation 

‘* A thousand hearts are great within my bosom” 
is not the expression of a hero’s courage, but the evil 
ecstasy of the destroyer as he finds himself, after a 
weak, piping time of peace, back at last in his native 
element. 

Sir Henry Irving’s acting edition of the play is so 
enormously superior to Cibber’s, that a playgoer 
brought up, as I was, on the old version must needs 
find an overwhelming satisfaction in it. Not that I 
object to the particular lines which are now always 
flung in poor Cibber’s face. ‘‘ Off with his head: so 
much for Buckingham!” is just as worthy of Shakespeare 
as ‘I'll hear no more. Die, prophet, in thy speech,” 
and distinctly better than ‘‘ Off with his son George’s 
head.” 

‘* Hark! the shrill trumpet sounds. 

My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray 
is ridiculed because Cibber wrote it; but I cannot for 
the life of me see that it is inferior to 

‘Go muster men. My counsel is my shield. 

We must be brief when traitors brave the field.” 
‘*Richard’s himself again ” is capital of its kind. If 
you object to the kind, the objection is stronger against 
Shakespeare, who set Cibber the example, and was pro- 
claimed immortal for it, than against an unfortunate 
actor who would never have dreamt of inventing the 
art of rhetorical balderdash for himself. The plain 
reason why the public for so many generations could 
see no difference in merit between the famous Cibber 
points and 

‘*A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse !” 
was that there was no difference to see. When it came 
to fustian, Jack was as good as his master. 

The real objection to Cibber’s version is that it is 
what we call a ‘‘one man show.” Shakespeare, having 
no room in a play so full of action for more than one 
real part, surrounded it with figures whose historic titles 
and splendid dresses, helped by a line or two at the 
right moment, impose on our imagination —— 
to make us see the whole Court of Edward IV. If 
Hastings, Stanley, the ‘‘ jockey of Norfolk,” the ‘‘ deep 
revolving witty Buckingham,” and the rest, only bear . 
themselves with sufficient address not to absolutely 
contradict the dramatist’s suggestion of them, the 
audience will receive enough impression of their reality, 
and even of their importance, to give Richard an 
air of moving in a Court as the King’s brother. 
But Cibber could not bear that any one on the st 
should have an air of importance except himself: if ‘the 
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subordinate members of the company could not act so 
well as he, it seemed to him, not that it was his business 
as the presenter of a play to conceal their deficiencies, 
but that the first principles of justice and fair dealing 
demanded before all things that his superiority should 
be made evident to the public. (And there are not half 
a dozen leading actors on the stage to-day who would 
not take precisely that view of the situation.) Conse- 
quently he handled ‘Richard III.” so as to make 
every other actor in it obviously ridiculous and in- 
significant, except only that Henry VI., in the first 
act, was allowed to win the pity of the audience in order 
that the effect might be the greater when Richard 
stabbed him. No actor could have produced more 
completely, exactly, and forcibly the effect aimed 
at by Cibber than Barry Sullivan, the one actor who 
kept Cibber’s Richard on the stage during the present 
half-century. But it was an exhibition, not a play. 
Barry Sullivan was full of force, and very clever: if his 
powers had been less exclusively of the infernal order, 
or if he had devoted himself to the drama instead of 
devoting the drama to himself as a mere means of self- 
assertion, one might have said more for him. He 
managed to make the audience believe in Richard ; 
but as he could not make it believe in the others, 
and probably did not want to, they destroyed the 
illusion almost as fast as he created it. This is why 
Cibber’s Richard, though it is so simple that the cha- 
racter plays itself as unmistakably as the blank verse 
speaks itself, can only be made endurable by an actor 
of exceptional personal force. The second and third 
acts at the Lyceum, with their atmosphere of Court 
faction and their presentation before the audience of 
Edward and Clarence, make all the difference between 
the two versions. 

But the Lyceum has by no means emancipated itself 
from superstition—even gross superstition. Italian 
opera itself could go no further in folly than the exhi- 
bition of a pretty and popular young actress in tights 
as Prince Edward. No doubt we were glad to see Miss 
Lena Ashwell—for the matter of that we should 
have been glad to see Mrs. John Wood as the other 
prince—but from the moment she came on the stage 
all serious historical illusion necessarily vanished, 
and was replaced by the most extreme form of 
theatrical convention. Probably Sir Henry Irving 
cast Miss Ashwell for the part because he has 
not followed her career since she played Elaine 
in “‘King Arthur.” She was then weak, timid, 
subordinate, with an insignificant presence and a voice 
which, contrasted as it was with Miss Terry’s, could 
only be described—if one had the heart to do it—as a 
squawl. Since then she has developed precipitously. 
If any sort of success had been possible for the plays in 
which she has appeared this year at the Duke of York’s 
and Shaftesbury Theatres, she would have received a 
large share of the credit of it. Even in ‘‘ Carmen,” 
when, perhaps for the sake of auld lang syne, she 
squawled and stood on the tips of her heels for the last 
time (let us hope), her scene with the dragoon in the 
first act was the one memorable moment in the whole 
of that disastrous business. She now returns to the 
Lyceum stage as an actress of mark, strong in womanly 
charm, and not in the least the sort of person whose 
sex is so little emphasized that it can be hidden by a 
doublet and hose. You might as well put forward 
Miss Ada Rehan as a boy. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the spectacle of Sir Henry Irving 
elaborately playing the uncle to his little nephew when 
he is obviously addressing a fine young woman in 
rational dress who is very thoroughly her own mistress, 
and treads the boards with no little authority and 
assurance as one of the younger generation knocking 
vigorously at the door. Miss Ashwell makes short 
work of the sleepiness of the Lyceum; and though I 
take urgent exception to her latest technical theory, 
which is, that the bridge of the nose is the seat of 
facial expression, I admit that she does all that can 
be done to reconcile us to the burlesque of her ap- 
maga in a part that should have been played by a 


Another mistake in the casting of the play was 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s Edward IV. As Henry VI., Mr. 
Craig, who wasted his delicacy on the wrong part, 
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would have been perfect. Henry not being available, 
he might have played Richmond with a considerable air 
of being a young Henry VII. But as Edward he was 
incredible : one felt that Richard would have had him 
out of the way years ago if Margaret had not saved 
him the trouble by vanquishing him at Tewkesbury, 
Shakespeare took plenty of pains with the strong 
ruffian of the York family: his part in ‘‘ Henry VI,” 
makes it quite clear why he held his own both in and 
out of doors. The remedy for the misfit lay ready to 
the manager’s hand. Mr. Cooper, his too burly Rich- 
mond, showed what a capital Edward he would have 
made when he turned at the entrance to his tent, and 
said, with the set air of a man not accustomed to be 
trifled with, 

‘*O Thou, whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye, 

Or you will have me to reckon with afterwards.” 
The last line was not actually spoken by Mr. Cooper; 
but he looked it, exactly as Edward IV. might have 
done. 

As to Sir Henry Irving’s own performance, I am not 
prepared to judge it, in point of execution, by what he 
did on the first night. He was best in the Court scenes, 
In the heavy single-handed scenes which Cibber loved, 
he was not, as it seemed to me, answering his helm 
satisfactorily ; and he was occasionally a little out of 
temper with his own nervous condition. He made 
some odd slips in the text, notably by repeatedly sub- 
stituting ‘‘you” for ‘‘1”—for instance, ‘‘ Shine out, 
fair sun, till you have bought a glass.” Once he in- 
advertently electrified the house by very unexpectedly 
asking Miss Milton to get further up the stage in the 
blank verse and penetrating tones of Richard. Finally, 
the worry of playing against the vein tired him. In the 
tent and battle scenes his exhaustion was too genuine 
to be quite acceptable as part of the play. The fight 
was, perhaps, a relief to his feelings; but to me the 
spectacle of Mr. Cooper pretending to pass his sword 
three times through Richard’s body, as if a man could 
be run through as easily as a cuttle-fish, was neither 
credible nor impressive. The attempt to make a stage 
combat look as imposing as Hazlitt’s description of 
the death of Edmund Kean’s Richard reads, is hopeless. 
If Kean were to return to life and do the combat for us, 
we should very likely find it as absurd as his habit of 
lying down on a sofa when he was too tired or too 
drunk to keep his feet during the final scenes. 

Further, it seems to me that Sir Henry Irving should 
either cast the play to suit his acting or else modify his 
acting to suit the cast. His playing in the scene with 
Lady Anne—which, though a Punch scene, is Punch 
on the ‘‘ Don Giovanni” plane—was a flat contradic- 
tion, not only of the letter of the lines, but of their 
spirit and feeling as conveyed unmistakably by their 
cadence. This, however, we are used to: Sir Henry 
Irving never did and never will make use of a play 
otherwise than as a vehicle for some fantastic crea- 
tion of his own. But if we are not to have the 
tears, the passion, the tenderness, the transport of 
dissimulation which alone can make the upshot credi- 
ble—if the woman is to be openly teased and in- 
sulted, mocked and disgusted, all through the scene 
as well as in the first ‘‘ keen encounter of their wits,” 
why not have Lady Anne presented as a weak, child- 
ish-witted, mesmerized creature, instead of as that 
most awful embodiment of virtue and decorum, the 
intellectual American lady? Poor Miss Julia Arthur 
honestly did her best to act the part as she found it in 
Shakespeare; and if Richard had done the same she 
would have come off with credit. But how could she 
play to a Richard who would not utter a single tone to 
which any woman’s heart could respond ? She could not 
very well box the actor-manager’s ears, and walk off ; but 
really she deserves some credit for refraining from that 
extreme remedy. She partly had her revenge when she 
left the stage; for Richard, after playing the scene with 
her as if he were a Hounsditch salesman cheating a 
factory girl over a pair of second-hand stockings, 
naturally could not reach the raptures of the tremendous 
outburst of elation beginning 

** Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ?” 
One felt inclined to answer, ‘‘ Never, I assure you,” 
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and make an end of the scene there and then. I am 
prepared to admit that the creations of Sir Henry Irving’s 
imagination are sometimes—in the case of his Iachimo, 
for example—better than those of the dramatists whom 
he is supposed to interpret. But what he did in this 
scene, as well as in the opening soliloquy, was child’s 
play compared to what Shakespeare meant him to do. 

The rest of the performance was—well, it was Lyceum 
Shakespeare. Miss Genevieve Ward was, of course, a 
very capable Margaret ; but she missed the one touch- 
stone passage in a very easy part—the tenderness of 
the appeal to Buckingham. Mr. Macklin, equally of 
course, had no trouble with Buckingham ; but he did not 
give us that moment which makes Richard say :— 

** None are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes.” 
Messrs. Norman Forbes and W. Farren (junior) played 
the murderers in the true Shakespearean manner : 
that is, as if they had come straight out of the panto- 
mime of ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood”; and Clarence 
recited his dream as if he were an elocutionary coroner 
summing up. The rest were respectably dull, except 
Mr. Gordon Craig, Miss Lena Ashwell, and, in a page’s 
part, Miss Edith Craig, the only member of the com- 
pany before whom the manager visibly quails. ‘ 
G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“ue apparent tendency of the Money Market is to- 
wards higher rates; but about the end of a 
half-year such a tendency has to be regarded with 
some distrust as an index to what is going to be the 
normal course of the market. It will be time enough 
to form a judgment when we see how rates stand after 
the banks have released the money called in to make 
their balance-sheets to the end of the year look nice. 


We are still in the transition period with Home 
Rails—the period in which dividend forecasts are re- 
garded as premature, and when even the best-informed 
as to the prospects of any particular company hold 
their hands until they can arrive at something like a 
criterion by inferences derived from some of the im- 
portant dividends actually declared. One of the 
features worthy of record up to the time at which the 
Christmas holidays send these columns to press is the 
smart recovery of Chatham stocks after the absurd 
scare about the diversion of the profits arising from the 
sale of tickets for Cook’s tourists. 


Kent Coalfields, up to the time of writing, keep steady 
at about £3. For people who like that sort of thing 
these shares are just the sort of thing they would like. 
Our own impression is that the market will be supported 
just so long as there are shares left to unload—and no 
longer. If these shares are readily marketable six 
months hence we shall be exceedingly and agreeably 
surprised. 


Another feature is the demand for Hull and Barnsley. 
The perennial rumours about a projected absorption by 
the North-Eastern are again flying about ; but, in addi- 
tion to these, there are the regularly recurring traffic 
increases which show that the Company is making 
progress. The actual amounts as reported week by 
week do not seem important; but they assume a 
different aspect when worked out in percentage form, 
and when we find that the increase up to the latest 
return is about 8} on the figures of the corresponding 
half-year. The figure of 40 used quite recently to be 
regarded as a fair basis on which a purchase of the 
Hull and Barnsley by the North-Eastern might be 
effected. In the market now they talk about 50. But, 
in spite of the improving traffics, we cannot see any 
convincing calculation which would show “ Hulls” as 
being worth 50, or anything near it. 


Quietness prevails in the Westralian Market, but, on 
the whole, the tone is harder, and an improvement in 
the higher priced shares is looked for at the beginning 
af the New Year. Thisopinion is based on the fact 
that the Colonial buying still continues; and, as we 
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expected, is extending. There has been no specially 
prominent occurrence in the few days whose events we 
have to review, but there has to be recorded the fact 
that, amongst the shares asked for from the other side 
of the world, Hannan’s Oroya has come to the front. 
At the height of the Westralian boom these shares 
were valued at about £2; they fell, if we recollect 
aright, under £1; and the demand to which we are 
referring quickly put the price up urtil there were 
buyers at 1}. There is no special news disclosed to 
account for this; but, as the cynics in the market 
say, ‘‘ There never is, until the insiders have got all 
the shares they want.” 


Mining shares in the Kalgurli district are also in 
request, and seem likely to be prominent in the market 
when the Christmas and New Year festivities are over. 
Their fluctuations of late have been rather eccentric, 
but the latest phase has been a period of stagnation 
from which they are now emerging. 


We referred in our last issue to the growing favour 
for Indian mining shares, with particular reference to 
the sharp rises in Champion Reef and Mysore, based on 
the duplication schemes of both companies. Since we 
then wrote we have noticed a quiet demand for Nundy- 
droog shares. This, we believe, on equally good 
authority to that referred to previously, is due to an 
intention to follow the example of the other two com- 
panies. A fortnight ago they were regarded as 
adequately valued at 3}; on Tuesday the price was 


In connexion with the growing interest in Indian 
mining ventures, we must not omit reference to Coro- 
mandels, which have been bought on a scale fairly large 
for the season. In this case we cannot speak with 
authority as in the case of the others; but we have a 
shrewd suspicion as to what lies at the back of the im- 
provement. It may be merely the undoubted fact that 
the Coromandel is a progressive mine ; but we fancy 
there is something more than that. The property ad- 
joins that of the Champion Reef Company, which might 
benefit by acquiring its neighbour. Supposing it did so 
on the basis of giving one Champion Reef share for four 
of the Coromandel Company, the result would be prac- 
tically in accordance with the existing relative market 
values. But as the Coromandel is showing very good 
and improving results, and as the same people are to a 
great extent interested in both, it is quite possible that 
the transaction might be deferred until the improve- 
ment had become more manifest, and the price conse- 
quently heavier. 


As in most other departments, there has been stagna- 
tion during the week in Industrials, with but one 
notable exception. That exception is the renewed popu- 
larity of the Ordinary shares of J. & P. Coats, probably 
due to the impending consummation of the arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of the smaller competitive 
business. The shares, at the time of writing, are still 
well below the highest price they have touched this 
year. The price bid is 64, and it has been as high as 
69. But the lucky allottees at 10 in 1890 have no need 
to worry themselves very much about fluctuations 
between 60 and 70. 


For all we know, North Charterland may be the 
finest country in the world ; but the North Charterland 
Exploration Company has not, up to the present, been 
conspicuously successful in demonstrating that fact 
On the contrary, the situation is such that the auditors, 
while certifying the correctness of the balance-sheet in 
a general way, find it necessary to remark that they are 
informed that the Company’s operations are not 
sufficiently advanced to permit of a profit and loss 
account being prepared. In that case, it would appear 
that the Company’s operations have not advanced very 
far. Considerable latitude has to be allowed to an 
Exploration Company, and this one seems to have been 
on 30 June last in fairly easy circumstances as far as 
ready money is concerned; but we should certainly 
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have liked to see a profit and loss account, even if it 
were only formal and showed a balance carried forward, 
whether to the credit or debit of the account. As the 
accounts were presented, all they show is that the 
capital is being utilized for exploration purposes, which 
may or may not be successful. It is somewhat dis- 
tressing to learn from Colonel Warton’s report that 
the inhabitants are of Zulu origin, that they possess 
the characteristics of that warlike race, and that fight- 
ing will possibly form the prelude to an adjustment of 
certain questions at issue. 


The prices of American railroad stocks as cabled over 
from Wall Street and published morning by morning in 
the daily papers convey an entirely false impression 
regarding the actual state of affairs. The actual volume 
of business is very small indeed, but the professionals 
move prices about as may happen to suit their own 
books, or as some item of supposed ‘‘ news” is made 
public. There wasa general set back on the supposition 
that war might arise between the United States and 
Spain ; and when this idea was dispelled by Secretary 
Olney’s explanation and by the Senate’s treatment of 
the jingo report by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the scare passed away as quickly as it had arisen. 
Opinion appears to be pretty equally divided as to the 
probable course of this market after the turn of the 
year, but all are agreed in predicting stagnation up to 
that time. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS OF MEXICO, LIMITED. 


We should hardly have thought that Christmas week 
was a judicious time to issue a gold-mining prospectus, 
but the S. E. Syndicate—whatever that may be—seems 
to think differently. The present issue is of £100,000 
6 per cent. first mortgage Debenture stock. The share 
capital of the Company is £300,000 in #1 shares, and 
the prospectus states the Company has been formed 
inter alia to acquire, equip, and develop three gold mines 
and 17,000 acres of land (mainly timber) situated in the 
Arizpe district, State of Sonora, Mexico. Itis expected 
that the property will be earning dividends within six 
months from its transfer to the Company. We hope it 
will, but if we were seeking an investment of this nature 
we should wait till these dividends are declared before 
investing. The purchase price has been fixed at 
4,250,000, payable as to £32,500 in cash, £47,500 in 
cash or debentures, and £170,000 in fully paid shares. 
£20,000 Debenture stock and £30,000 Ordinary shares 
are appropriated to provide working capital. The sub- 
scription should be left to the S.E. Syndicate. We 
have very little doubt that it will be. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


GOLD MINEs (W. A.)—Sell Nos. 6, 7, 10, and 12. Hold the 
other shares. We look for a revival in the West Australian 
market immediately after Christmas. 

EXETER (S. C.)—We believe that the tunnel of the railway 
you refer to will be completed about the end of January. The 
4 per cent. Guaranteed shares are worth buying. The offices 
of the Exeter, Teign Valley, and Chagford Railway Company 
have been removed to 63 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

J. G. (Lowestoft).—The best of your list are North-Westerns 
and Midlands. 

INTERESTED.—The Company, we believe, is doing well. It 
would be as well to hold. Most of the drapery companies are 
doing good business. 

INVESTMENT SyYsSTEM.—If you send a subscription you 
deserve to lose your money. 

SWANSEA (O. T.)—The Ordinary shares of Ben Evans, 
Limited, are a fair second-class investment. 

WEINERS, LIMITED.—The Preference share dividend of 
6 per cent. is due in February. We believe that the last 
Ordinary dividend was at the rate of 7 per cent. The dividend 
on the Ordinary shares will probably be paid in January next. 

COLONIAL CORPORATIONS.—The list you send is a good 
one. We see no objection to your buying. 

_ SAN JORGE NITRATES.—We do not think them a par- 
ticularly promising investment. Leave them alone. 

/ NEw CoMPANY.—Quite safe. There is no need to write to 
the secretary. You will receive your certificates in due course. 

S. JOHNSON.—We do not think well of either. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARMS AND THE SNOB. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


CRANBURY ParRK, 19 December, 1896. 


IR,—My attention has been called to an anonymous 
letter which appeared in your impression of the 12th 
inst. It appears to me to be both insulting and libellous. 
The writer accuses me of conduct which deserves the 
use of the word ‘‘ snob,” and he so plainly insinuates 
(I might fairly use the word asserts) that I have pro- 
claimed, advertised, or set myself up to be that which 
he alleges I am not, that I feel I may call upon you to 
insert this reply. By way of attempting to justify his 
outrageous attack he quotes ‘‘ Burke.” Perhaps he is 
gentleman enough to admit an apology is due to me 
when I tell him that nothing that has ever yet appeared 
in ‘‘ Burke” with reference to my family pedigree has 
emanated from my pen, and that I have not the 
remotest idea who is responsible for the meagre and 
erroneous notice which was printed in the 1879 edition 
—the last I have seen. Surely it is unwarrantable to 
accuse a man in this way and lay to his charge things 
for which he is in no way responsible! It may be I am 
satisfied I can trace my descent from Noah, but it 
will be time enough to doubt the accuracy of my 
statements when | publish them. As it happens, I 
know all I want to know about my family history from 
copious notes and references made after much trouble 
and reference by a deceased relative at the time my late 
father was thinking of claiming the so-called extinct 
Baronetage of Chamberlayne of Wickham—vide Kimber 
and Johnson, 1771. The evidence then collected has 
never yet seen the light, as, unlike your nameless corre- 
spondent, I decline to believe my private family history 
would interest other people. His own family and name, 
for instance, are not mentioned in “‘ Burke,” but I should 
not wantonly impugn his statements on that account. 
With regard to his pretensions as set forth in the signa- 
ture appended to his letter, I can only say for myself, 
I am not in the least interested in the matter. I care not 
whether he was born as he alleges, or whether—like 
Topsy—he simply ‘‘ growed.” I must, however, flatly 
contradict one of his misstatements about me, and so 
let your readers judge how much reliance can be placed 
on his words. 

He says the founder of my family was “a solicitor 
who flourished in the beginning of the present century.” 
In the first place, there never was such a person. The 
only ancestor of mine, and not in the direct line, who 
in any way corresponded to this description died in 
1794; so, if he “‘ flourished” as alleged, it must have 
been in another world and in the company of his 
ancestors, who, I hope, recognized him. The person 
evidently alluded to was seated at Coley Park, Berk- 
shire. After graduating at Cambridge he went to 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was appointed by the Government 
‘Solicitor to the Treasury and the Royal Mint,” and 
he had no other clients. From his son my father in- 
herited some of his property in Leicestershire and the 
Isle of Wight. So much for your correspondent’s ‘‘a 
solicitor” and the ‘‘ present century.” He claims to 
belong to an old English family, and let us hope he 
claims also to be a gentleman in the conventional and 
better sense of the word. If so, he will feel ashamed 
of himself for accusing me of a dishonest action without 
a tittle of proof. I once before, some years ago, re- 
ceived another anonymous letter in very vulgar lan- 
guage on the same subject. It was posted in Ireland, 
and the similarity between these two letters is, to say 
the very least, an extraordinary coincidence.—Yours, &c. 

TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRrDAY REVIEW. 


4 Paprer Buipincs, INNER TEMPLE, 9 Dec. 1896. 


Sir,—Owing to the merciful forbearance of my 
friends, I have only just learned the fact that, on the 
14th of last month, in one of his amusing and instruc- 
tive articles on the practice of many persons bearing 
arms to which they are in no wise entitled, your corre- 
spondent ‘‘X” was good enough to pillory me among 
the number. 


XUM 
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I take, I am ashamed to confess, but little interest 
in heraldry, and know next to nothing about its mys- 
teries. Further, I have never borne on note-paper or 
other chattel—not even on any one of my slender stock 
of silver teaspoons—any heraldic device; so far as I am 
aware, ‘‘ Debrett” is the only vehicle for the publica- 
tion of my arms. 

You will however, I am sure, permit me to say that 
the coat-of-arms in question has been borne by my 
family for many generations back, with the exception 
of the Stanley quarterings, the bearing of which arose 
from the marriage of my maternal grandfather with 
Miss Stanley, of Ponsonby Hall, Cumberland. The 
curious “ X ” will be able to verify her title to the arms 
in question by turning to the pages of ‘‘ Burke’s Landed 
Gentry.” 

At the risk of further exasperating “‘X” I may add 
that my family—a somewhat singular exception to the 
rule that obtains among commoners—claimed to be 
entitled to bear ‘‘supporters,” and did in fact bear 
them. Among other relics I have a curious old china 
pipe presented to my grandfather, Major C. Jones, when 
he was Equerry to that prince by the King of Hanover ; 
on this pipe the arms are emblazoned with supporters. 

I plead guilty to one count of ‘‘ X’s” terrible indict- 
ment. I wittingly became what I think Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in the case, be it observed, of another 
gentleman, happily termed a ‘‘ double-barrelled medio- 
crity”; I inserted a hyphen between my maternal and 
Christian name Atherley and my paternal name Jones. 
In doing so I did not intend to derogate from the dignity 
of ‘ Jones,” but solely for professional purposes, namely 
—to identify myself among the many other respectable 
Joneses who are my competitors at the Bar. I hope 
““X” will no longer grudge me my little inoffensive 
hyphen. 

I am sorry to obtrude these essentially personal 
matters upon your readers, but it would grieve me were 
it thought by any that the son of Ernest Jones the 
Chartist should seek to emulate the example of those 
misguided people who seek to hide their lowly origin 
behind the shield of an ancient house. 

If ‘*X” will do me honour of calling upon me, I shall 
be happy to give him any further genealogical informa- 
tion he may desire.—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JONEs. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Mount ArArAT, RICHMOND ON THAMES, 15 Dec. 1896. 


S1r,—As you do not hold a special brief for Heralds’ 
College, I would point out that your writer in the 
issue of 3 December glosses over the one weak point 
in the ‘‘ College of Arms” Register. He knows 
better than I can tell him that there are families 
in England still existent who can trace pure male 
descent from ancestors ‘‘ bearing arms” long before 
the Visitations, and who during the period of such 
visitations were temporarily too poor to be called 
on or to exhibit willingly their straitened means; and 
surely ‘‘ X ” would be the last person to suggest that 
gentle blood was forfeited by such temporary deca- 
dence.—Your obedient servant, 

C. E. Mocripce Hupson. 


LI HUNG-CHANG AT HOME. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Si1r,—So much interest was shown here in Li’s per- 
sonality, and so many expectations were raised by his 
visit, that it may not be uninteresting to note what has 
been happening since he reached home. His reported 
appointment to fill ‘‘a newly created Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs ” would have been so eminently wise that no one 
who knew his China believed it could turn out to be 
true: politics at Peking are too wooden, and intrigue is 
too rampant. The real appointment was to a seat at 
the Tsung li Yamen, or Foreign Board, which varies in 
character with the personality of its members, and has 
not, lately, enjoyed much prestige. We were startled, 
next, by news that he had incurred deprivation, de- 
gradation, and other penalties of sorts for calling on 
the Dowager Empress under some conditions incon- 
sistent with Chinese etiquette. The explanation turns 
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out to be that, while he was staying in the neighbour- 
hood of her palace, he was persuaded to take a turn in 
his chair. All unwittingly he strayed into the grounds 
of Yuen-ming-yuen, which are sacrosanct, though 
somewhat neglected since the Allies sacked the palace 
in 1857. The attendants were obsequious, and made 
no remonstrance; but the fact was reported, and 
afforded an opening which there were plenty ready to 
seize. 

When the last Emperor (Tung Che) died, leaving no 
issue, it became necessary to choose a successor out of 
the Imperial clan ; and the choice made is said to have 
been due to the influence of the present Empress Dowa- 
ger, backed by Li. Spiteful people said it was largely 
dictated by the fact that its object was only four years 
old, and that the Empress thus secured a fresh innings 
of the long regency she had enjoyed during the 
minority of Tung Che. However that may be, she 
and Li have since been allies ; and every forward 
step that China has taken is ascribed to the influence 
which Li was able to exert. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when minors reach maturity; though it rarely 
happens that hands accustomed to power are willing to 
give it up. The Emperor Kwang Su came of age in 
1889, but he did not at once come to power. He 
became more of a personage than he had been, but the 
dominant influence remained in the hands of the capable 
and determined woman who grasped it some five and 
thirty years ago. In family affairs she is supreme. The 
‘* Peking Gazette” contained an edict by her, not long 
ago, degrading two of the Emperor’s concubines for 
some domestic /aches. When the Emperor’s own 
mother died, some months ago, it was she who ordered 
the proper rites, and the ‘‘Gazette” teemed with 
edicts in which the Emperor acknowledged her ‘‘ com- 
mands.” In affairs of State, also, her voice is 
powerful, if less supreme. But the Emperor (now 
twenty-five) is said to be somewhat restive; and 
it is by the light of this situation that the censure 
launched against Li should, I think, be read. There 
were wars in heaven in the times of the Gods, and 
there may be sparks of anger in Celestial minds still. 
Astronomers tell us of double suns, away in space ; 
but things in this system are differently arranged. 
Emperors like to believe they are all-important, and 
that Li should call on the Empress first was not to be 
endured. 

The fine of a year’s salary, however, is like the 
deprivation of a button; having as much significance, 
say, as a Papal decree forbidding such a one to wear a 
biretta, though he might continue to celebrate mass 
and to hold his cure. We were all harrowed, twelve 
months ago, by the news that Li had been deprived of 
his Yellow Jacket; but he was wearing it here, last 
August, all the same. The real question is one of 
influence and power ; and it is being fought out, we 
may be sure, on other lines than these. Many of the 
incidents reported are moves in the gare; the threat 
of retreat, for instance, into private life became almost 
a joke in Bismarck’s heyday; and Li is said to have 
contemplated it before he left England as a probable 
feature of the campaign. 

It is rarely difficult in Asia to inspire distrust of a 
powerful subject, and there are never wanting men 
anxious for the chance. China’s disasters in the 
Japanese war gave an’ opening, and the Emperor’s 
anger was keenly aroused. Still, the tale goes that 
when Li went to Peking for audience before starting 
on his mission to Japan, such was the magic of his 
prestige that an army was assembled round the Palace 
to prevent this one ‘‘ discredited” man from seizing 
the throne! It has been said, even, that an attempt 
was made to assassinate him, but certain princes 
who learned what was toward rushed to interfere. 
The thing was absurd, if you like, for Li’s loyalty has 
never been questioned ; and to dream that he would 
attempt a coup détat at a moment when his star 
was at its nadir was as extravagant as to imagine Sir 
Thomas Wade capable of inciting him to rebel when it 
was at its zenith. The rumours deserve note, however, 
as evidences of Palace terrors and of Li’s prestige ; and 
hardly less stir probably has been caused by his return. 
The Court is said to be jealous, now, of the honours 
which he received in the West. The Emperor has been 
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persuaded that distinction was shown less to the Im- 
perial Ambassador than to Li himself; and that there 
was too much Li and too little Emperor in the speeches 
with which he acknowledged the welcome he received. 
What Li wanted was to be replaced in his old Vice- 
royalty of Pechili, where he enjoyed greater freedom 
concomitantly with power. Nor is it certain that he 
may not get there yet. The report of his having 
bought a house in Pekin need not be taken much more 
seriously than that of retreat to his farm. The house 
would not hinder him if the viceregal palace at Tientsin 
stood open for his return. The question is who is 
going to win the fight? Li and his allies the Empress 
Dowager and Prince Kung, or the clique of smaller 
men who are yet strong enough to sting and thwart? 
There is going on, in fact, just now at Peking a 
‘* Churning ” as pregnant in its way as that described 
in the Mahabharata; and those most prone to, carp 
at Li may be challenged to name one whom they 
would rather see emerge with the bowl of power. His 
declaration, at Fishmongers’ Hall, that ‘‘he would, as 
long as his life lasts, make himself an advocate of pro- 
gress, industry and commerce, and . . . raise his voice 
in favour of making the remotest corner of the Empire 
accessible . . . by the introduction of railroads,” might 
easily raise too great expectations ; but the best hope 
of progress in China—if it is to be accomplished by 
peaceful means, and along Chinese lines—lies in his 
obtaining the power to put that promise in execution.— 
Yours truly, R. S. Gunpry. 


BEETROOT AND BOUNTIES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
GLAsGow, 25 November, 1896. 


S1r,—A very instructive object lesson upon this sub- 
ject has been submitted to me this week in the shape of 
a scheme for growing beetroot and extracting sugar 
therefrom in a foreign country. As I do not wish to 
prejudice the enterprise I withhold the name of the 
country, because, according to the promoter’s state- 
ments, enormous dividends are likely to flow from it. 
In the most ingenuous manner, he, however, admits 
that local capital is timid ; that it is desirable to import 
foreign capital into the scheme, and so he comes to 
England, the milch cow from which all foreign adven- 
turers may draw their supplies. ‘‘ But foreign birds 
have always fine feathers,” and notwithstanding the 
veiled irony contained in the proverb, your British capi- 
talist still goes on investing abroad to the neglect of the 
industries and investments that lie at his own doors. 
The scheme submitted to me fortunately gives data 
enough to make comparison, and, saving and excepting 
the Customs duties of that country, on the one hand, 
and the bounties which are against sugar in this, I have 
never seen more powerful arguments used for the culti- 
vation of beet in our own country. The promoter of 
the scheme sounds a loud trumpet at the commencement 
of his statements by the confident assertion that the 
yield of roots per acre and the percentage of sugar con- 
tained in them beat creation. 

But let us compare. In the scheme before me it is 
said that the yield per acre on the average is 11 tons of 
roots containing 14 per cent. of sugar, or 30 cwts. of 
extracted sugar. In our ow country we can grow 
from 19 to 23 tons of roots per acre, yielding as much 
as 74 cwts. of sugar. Further, in the scheme the confes- 
sion is made that coals are dear, that roads are bad, 
and labour is scarce. In our own country we have the 
advantage of cheap coals, good old roads, moderate 
labour, easy transit by rail, and a consumption both 
of the product of sugar and the by-products of pulp 
and tops for cattle, which the other country cannot 
possibly have. It is also explained that land can be 
bought very cheap, even as low as £35 and £40 per 
acre in that country, but at our own door as much as 
one can desire can be bought at £20 per acre, even in 
as fine a county as Suffolk. Yet our British capitalist 
may readily enough be persuaded to give the needful 
and to embark into any enterprise, so long as that 
enterprise is located in a foreign country; but if the 
same, and better, be at home, nothing will persuade 
him to disgorge. It is satisfactory to know from Mr. 
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Balfour that our surplus imports are accounted for by 
the dividends resulting from our foreign investments ; 
but why send our capital out of the country at all 
when it can be employed at home? We would, at 
least, have the advantage of employing much labour, 
and we would have some satisfaction in seeing the out- 
come of our money when we wanted to do so, even if 
no dividend were paid, as sometimes happens with 
JSoreign investments. Foreign investments! It would 
form a most interesting exhibition to make a show of 
the scrip representing foreign investments which have 
come to nought. But for its depressing effect it might 
be held at Earlscourt. The bands might keep the 
victims in time, as a contrast to the music they have 
been made to dance to before. But under the present 
laws of our country, under the pernicious practice of 
bounties, who would invest any money in cultivating 
sugar, or who would lay down a factory to refine it. 
One by one the refiners have been crushed out—estate 
by estate in the Colonies has been abandoned, and all 
because we are told that the majority in our country 
are benefitting by cheap sugar. The greatest good for 
the greatest number is the cry of the present day. It 
was not so considered long ago. ‘‘ That country is 
best governed whose laws do not hurt the meanest of 
its subjects” was Solon’s answer. Mr. Balfour, in his 
speechat Sheffield, made an interesting statement when he 
told his hearers that the only two countries in the world 
that had adopted Free-trade are Great Britain and 
Turkey. One of the countries we believe to be badly 
governed, but what shall we say of the other? One of 
the countries is trying to help the oppressed of the other,, 
but I have not yet heard that the Turks have had the 
audacity to get up a crusade against the oppressed of 
our country and Colonies. Money is at the root of the 
troubles in both countries, and it is because the 
Armenians are richer than the Turks that they are 
robbed of their life and their living. Here we do it by 
slower methods, as if we gloated over thetorture. For 
twenty years the colonial sugar grower and the sugar 
refiner have been ground under the oppression of 
bounties. They have not been brutally murdered, } 
admit : a more refined policy has been adopted; but 
what doth it profit a man though his life be spared, if 
his living is taken from him, and he dies a broken and a 
broken-hearted man? Truly, O political economist, and 
self-righteous Free-trader, there is a beam in thine own 
eye, which it would be well to remove to see clearly the 
mote which is in thy brother’s eye. 

Mr. Hardcastle suggests an immediate conference. 
By all means let us have that if it is the best means. 
But I don’t believe in it. We have tried that before, 
and it failed. We have been deceived by the promises. 
of some of the countries before, ‘‘ and once bitten, twice 
shy.” My conviction agrees with the statement I gave 
as coming from Mr. James Duncan—‘‘I don’t think 
the Germans, Austrians and French will allow this 
lucrative trade to slip out of their hands.” Any over-- 
tures that are made, any promises that are obtained, 
will only be with the object of prolonging the vicious 
system, in the hope that a new Government will come 
into power before any promised change comes into 
operation, and in the expectation that with new men 
there will be new measures. In the speech I have 
referred to Mr. Balfour speaks of the British navy. If 
he only could adopt my suggestion of imposing a 
countervailing duty, building some ships out of the 
money so derived, and calling them by their donors’ 
names—the whole position would become so ludicrous 
that he would accomplish more by the time the first 
vessel was built than he could do in ten years by any 
other means. 

Or, if a countervailing duty cannot be imposed, then 
adopt the suggestion given by Mr. Jager. Let tea 
come in free to this country, and put a duty upon sugar 
coming from foreign countries to make up for the loss 
which the revenue would sustain by the withdrawal of 
the tax on tea. This is the best plan of all. What can 
the Free-trader say against this suggestion? To talk 
of Free-trade while tea which comes from our own 
Colonies is taxed, and sugar which comes from foreign 
countries is free, is absurd. At the time sugar was 
made a free article nearly all of it came from our 
Colonies, while nearly all of our tea came from China. 
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Now the situation is entirely reversed. All our tea 
practically comes from India and Ceylon, while all our 
sugar practically comes from foreign nations. Nobody 
would suffer by the change of taxation, as there are no 
industries based upon tea after it is imported into this 
country. If it did increase the consumption of tea 
India and Ceylon would benefit by it, and at the same 
time the consumption of sugar would be increased, for 
the two go hand in hand. And further, if home-grown 
beet sugar was free from taxation as well as our colo- 
nial sugar, the cultivation of beet would be fostered to 
the great advantage of agriculture. I cannot under- 
stand the use of statistics as showing the enormous 
exports and imports to and from foreign countries, 
referred to by Lord Farrer, when many of the inter- 
changes could be avoided. Why, take one article alone, 
the most of which we export, viz. sulphate of ammonia. 
If we grew all the sugar we use in this country, we 
should consume all the sulphate of ammonia we produce 
in manuring the land upon which the beetroot would 
be grown. ** CARBON.” 


To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I think that I may safely say that persons in 
London who are interested in the welfare of our sugar- 
producing colonies in the West Indies and in other 
parts of the British Empire—both from a financial 
and non-financial point of view—will have read with 
no little surprise, and, if I may be allowed to add, 
disgust, the leading article in the ‘‘ Standard” of the 
23rd ult. on the critical condition of these colonies. 
Anything more insular and narrow-minded, and less 
imperial, than the opinion expressed by the ‘‘ Standard ” 
it would be indeed hard to imagine. I do not know 
where the ‘‘ Standard” gets its views from, but I am 
convinced that those who centuries ago laid the foun- 
dations of the British Empire in the West Indies, in the 
days when the bow of Ulysses was not unstrung, would 
certainly in no way whatsoever approve of the senti- 
ments that it has expressed. 

The fears of the ‘‘ Standard” that the imposition of a 
countervailing duty upon imported beet sugars equiva- 
lent to the bounty paid in the country of origin would 
to that extent hamper certain trades are, I contend, 
groundless ; for it has been pointed out by a gentleman, 
than whom there is none other in London more qualified 
to express an opinion, that this duty would mean in- 
creasing the price of sugar a farthing a pound, and 
jam a farthing a two-pound pot. 

Even if this increase be made in the price of sugar 
and jam, I contend, by adopting my suggestion of 
freeing tea, cocoa, and coffee, and taxing bounty-fed 
sugar, that the public will be able to buy jam in greater 
quantities than they now do. It may be taken that the 
duty at present levied on tea, cocoa, and coffee per head of 
population amounts to 2s. annually, and that the amount 
of sugar consumed per head per annum is seventy-seven 
pounds. Estimating the amount of sugar consumed 
per head for sweetening tea, cocoa, and coffee at four- 
teen pounds, and the import duty at one-third of a 
penny per pound, it is clear that per head there would 
be 1s. gd. more annually to spend in jam or any other 
commodity. 

It seems to me that our allowing foreign bounties to 
ruin our possessions in the West Indies and in other 
parts of the world is a fatal policy, and one likely to 
be fraught with great danger to our Empire. One reads 
of after-dinner speeches and ‘‘ honey-tongued” words 
on the consolidation of the British possessions that our 
ancestors nobly and grandly helped to build ; but when 
any suggestion is made of assisting what were once our 
richest Colonies from being steadily ruined by ‘‘ unfair” 
trade, we find what is supposed to be the warmest sup- 
porter of the policy of still more closely binding together 
the Mother-country and her Colonies writing in a way 
that is cruel and cold-blooded to those who have done 
all that men can do to contend against the ‘‘ unfair” 
system of bounties. 

If our colonial sugar trade is ruined, there are, it 
must be remembered, very many industries in this 
country which will greatly suffer. The destroying of 
our sugar trade means great disaster to many in the 
Mother-country.—Yours, faithfully, 

Du Roy JE LE TIENS. 
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THE HALLUCINATIONS OF 
MR. CLEMENT SCOTT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
EXxeTeR COLLEGE, 24 November, 1896. 


Sir,—Everybody who knows Mr. Scott—and lives 
there the man with soul so dead, &c. ?—is aware that 
an Ibsen performance invariably upsets that gentleman’s 
delicate equilibrium. This is as it should be; Mr. 
Scott’s tremendous outbursts on those occasions 
minister to the gaiety of nations, and for that reason 
alone one could wish greater fecundity to the Nor- 
wegian’s slow-bearing Muse. Not unfrequently Mr. 
Scott’s attacks after a dose of Ibsen take the shape of 
violent hallucinations as to matters, not of taste, but 
of fact; and the first performance of ‘Little Eyolf” 
at the Avenue last Monday was promptly followed by 
alarming symptoms. Neither in sorrow nor in anger, 
but merely as a modest contribution to a future psycho- 
logy of Mr. Scott, I beg your permission to point out 
one or two of the more extraordinary of the illusions 
with which Mr. Scott has been recently troubled. 

Allmers, the imaginative critic of the ‘‘ Telegraph” 
tell us, in that chaste diction of which he is so accom- 
plished a master, ‘‘ returns from a solitary scramble up 
the mountain . . . there to get rid of the terrible sug- 
gestion that once upon a time Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
tried, to the disgust of everybody, to fasten on to Lord 
Byron.” Will it be credited that not a line in the play 
lends any colour to the reason Mr. Scott assigns to 
Allmers’s expedition, and that the ‘‘ suggestion” which 
he is trying, ‘‘to the disgust of everybody,” to fasten 
on to the vacillating ex-tutor is entirely his own ? 

Further on, Mr. Scott hazards the elegant statement 
that Allmers and Rita were “intimately engaged in 
discussing a probable successor to Little Eyolf.” Again, 
there is not a shadow of a warrant for this in the play 
itself, a copy of which I believe lay in front of Mr. Scott 
during the performance. 

But though these misrepresentations be as crimson, 
yet shall they appear as wool by the side of the egregious 
assertion that ‘‘ after the first act . . . the effect of the 
so-called play on the audience was sepulchral.” Those 
who were present at the Avenue on Monday afternoon 
will not soon forget the prolonged and repeated cheers 
which greeted the conclusion of the play—cheers which 
may or may not have been in exact proportion to the 
merits of ‘‘ Little Eyolf”; for my own part I thought 
them excessive. It is difficult to harmonize this fact 
with Mr. Scott’s impression. Can it be that the loud 
and persistent calls for Mr. Archer produced a sepulchral 
effect upon that part of the audience ‘‘ of which Mr. 
Scott was it principally himself” (szc) ? 

Toward the end of his impassioned article the good 
man’s grammar goes the way of his temper and logic ; 
for, speaking of Mr. Thorpe’s elocution, he tells us that 
‘*not one word of the inspired sentences were lost.” 
Weren’t it? I lost several, and felt rather annoyed 
with Mr. Thorpe.—Yours truly, J. WARSCHAUER. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
GILForD, IRELAND, 21 December, 1806. 


Sir,—I am surprised that the views I expressed in my 
letter of 16th ult.—relative to the probable effect of 
the adoption of a thoroughly Free-trade policy by the 
United States—have appeared ‘‘ puzzling” to the writer 
of the article in your issue of the preceding week. 

Without doubt, the frst result of the removal of 
import duties, or their considerable reduction, would be 
increased imports into the U.S.A. of goods manu- 
factured in Great Britain and in Europe. But, as stated 
in my previous letter, I believe that a/fer the transition 
from highly protected to Free-trade rates of wages was 
accomplished, the American manufacturers of cottons 
and some other goods would in a very few years 
succeed in acquiring the greater part of Great Britain’s 
present trade with neutral markets, and would also 
probably rob Lancashire of a portion of its home trade.. 


Yours faithfully, 
A BriTIsH AND AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. CRACKANTHORPE’S VIGNETTES 
IN PROSE. 


‘Vignettes : a Miniature Journal of Whim and Senti- 
ment.” By Hubert Crackanthorpe. London: John 
Lane. 1896. 


writing requires the union of 
several qualities ; and to possess all these qualities 
except one, no matter which, is to fail in impres- 
sionistic writing. The first thing is to see, and with an 
eye which sees all, and as if one’s only business were 
to see; and then to write, from a selecting memory, 
and as if one’s only business were to write. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe sees with admirable clearness, remem- 
bers with a distressingly faithful minuteness, and 
writes as if words were only of use to state facts, and 
not themselves the subtler part of fact. The qualities 
which he has shown in those hard, powerful, deliberate, 
at times masterly, studies from life, which we find, for 
instance, in ‘‘ Wreckage,” are qualities which he seems 
to have obtained at the expense of other qualities of a 
softer and more delicate kind. What he has is a sharp, 
hard, brutal, efficacious grasp on fact, on the fact of 
events, character, temperament, outward detail. He 
sees colour strongly, but without distinction between 
its subtier shades ; he has an ear only for the louder 
tones of music. Writing, as he does, with care, with 
an alert intelligence for the meaning of words, he has 
no style; his thoughts move to no rhythm, or but to 
broken rhythms which jar clashingly against each other 
at every step. In a story, where he has something 
definite to say, and where a certain abruptness of pre- 
sentment may be a part of the method of realistic art, 
this lack of grace, of any of the delicate indecision of 
beauty, is not so conspicuous in absence as in 
these ‘‘ Vignettes,” done after chosen aspects 
of nature, and depending for their success on a 
more immediate, as well as on a more gracious, 
evocation. It is the interesting heresy of a par- 
ticular kind of art (the art which Mr. Crackanthorpe 
practises so deftly in his stories) to seek truth before 
beauty ; but in an impressionistic art concerned, as the 
art of painting is, with the revelation, the re-creation, of 
a coloured and harmonious world, which (they tell us) 
owes its very existence to the eyes which see it, truth 
is a quality which can be attained only by him who 
seeks beauty before truth. The true impressionist may 
be imagined as saying: ‘‘ Suppose I wish to give you 
an impression of the Luxembourg Gardens, as I see 
them when I look out of my window, will it help to call 
up in your mind the impression of those glimmering 
alleys and the naked darkness of the trees, if I begin 
by telling you that I can count seven cabs, half another 
at one end, and a horse’s head at the other, in the space 
between the corner of the Odéon and the houses on the 
opposite side of the street ; that there are four trees and 
three lamp-posts on the pavement ; and that I can read 
the words ‘‘ Chocolat Menier,” in white letters, on a blue 
ground, upon the circular black kiosque by the side of 
the second lamp-post? I see those things, no doubt, 
unconsciously, before my eye travels as far as the rail- 
ings of the garden ; but are they any essential part of 
my memory of the scene afterwards?” The danger of 
Mr. Crackanthorpe is to remember the cabs, the lamp- 
posts, and the kiosque. 

Here is one of the very best of his impressions : it 
is ‘In Richmond Park”: ‘In the wan, lingering light 
of the winter afternoon, the park stood all deserted ; 
sluggishly drowsing, so it seemed, with its spacious dis- 
tances muffled in greyness; colourless, fabulous, blurred. 
One by one, through the damp, misty air, loomed the 
tall, stark, lifelesselms. Overhead there towered a turbid 
sky, heavy-charged with an unclean yellow. And, amid 
the ruddy patches of dank and rottening bracken, the 
little mare picked her way noiselessly. The rumour of 
life seemed hushed ; there was only the vague, listless 
thythm of the creaking saddle. ... The daylight 
faded ; a shroud of ghostly mist enveloped the earth, 
and up from the vaporous distance crept slowly the 
evening darkness.” That is one of the very best ; but, 
even here, do we find that evocative beauty of phrase, 
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that beauty seen and evoked, without which there is ng 
* reason in nature ” for the existence of so brief a frag. 
ment of prose? Neither here, it seems to us, nor 
anywhere in the book. We have turned over page after 
page of clever, ingenious summarizing of separate 
detail, but we have found nowhere a page of pure 
beauty ; all is broken, jagged, troubled, in this restless 
search after the broken and jagged outlines of things, 
It is all little bits of the world seen without atmosphere, 
and, in spite of many passages which endeavour to draw 
a moral from clouds, gas, flowers, and darkness, seen 
without sentiment. When Mr. Crackanthorpe describes 
to us ‘‘ the old gold and scarlet of hanging meat ; the 
metallic green of mature cabbages; the wavering 
russet of piled potatoes; the sharp white of fly- 
bills, pasted all awry”; we cannot doubt that he 
has seen exactly what he describes, exactly as he 
describes it, and, to a certain extent, we too see what 
he describes to us. But he does not, as Huysmans 
does in the ‘‘Croquis Parisiens,” absolutely force the 
sight of it upon us, so that we see it, perhaps with 
horror, but in spite of ourselves we see it. Nor does 
he, when some vague encounter on the road has called 
up in him ‘‘a sense of the ruthless nullity of life, of the 
futile deception of effort, of bitter revolt against the 
extinction of death, a yearning after faith in a vague 
survival beyond,” convey to us the impression which he 
has felt in such a way that we, too, feel it, and feel it to 
be the revelation of the inner meaning of just that 
landscape, just that significant moment. He has but 
painted a landscape, set an inexpressive figure in the 
foreground, and ticketed the frame with a motto which 
has nothing to do with the composition. 

In this book Mr. Crackanthorpe has not, it seems 
to us, succeeded in his intention; but we have a 
further fault to find with the intention itself. It is one 
of the discreditable signs of the haste and heedlessness 
of our time that artists are coming to content them- 
selves, more and more, with but sketching out their 
pictures, instead of devoting themselves to the patient 
labour of painting them ; and that they are anxious to 
invent an excuse for their idleness by proclaiming the 
superiority of the unfinished, instinctive first draught 
over the elaborated, scarcely spontaneous work of 
finished art. A fine composition may, in the most 
subtle and delicate sense, be slight: a picture of 
Whistler, for example, a poem of Verlaine. To 
be slight, as Whistler, as Verlaine, is slight, is 
to have refined away, by a process of ardent, 
often of arduous, craftsmanship, all but what is most 
essential in outward form, in intellectual substance. It 
is because a painter, a poet of this kind, is able to fill 
every line, every word, with so intense a life, that he 
can afford to dispense with that amplification, that re- 
iterance, which an artist of less passionate vitality must 
needs expend upon the substance of his art. But it is 
so easy to be brief without being concise; to leave 
one’s work unfinished, simply because one has not the 
energy to finish it! Mr. Crackanthorpe’s book, like 
most experiments in writing prose as if one were 
writing sonnets, is but a collection of notes, whose 
only value is that they may some day be worked into 
the substance of a story or an essay. It has not yet 
been proved—in spite of the many interesting attempts 
which have been made, chiefly in France, in spite of 
‘* Gaspard de la Nuit,” Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Petits Poémes en 
Prose,” and Mallarmé’s jewelled fragments—that prose 
can, quite legitimately, be written in this detached, 
poetic way, as if one were writing sonnets. It seems 
to us that prose, just because it is prose, and not 
poetry—an art of vaguer, more indeterminate form, of 
more wandering cadences—can never restrict itself 
within those limits which give the precision of its charm 
to verse, without losing charm, precision, and all the 
finer qualities of its own freedom. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURE. 


‘‘West Country Poets: their Lives and Works, &c.” 
Illustrated with Portraits. By W. H. Kearley 
Wright, F.R.H.S. London: Elliot Stock. 1896. 


SOME nineteen hundred years ago Horace observed 
that there was one thing which neither gods, men, 
nor bookstalls would tolerate in a poet—and that was 
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mediocrity. The verdict of gods, men, and the book- 
stalls is probably still what it was then; but to such 
tribunals the rhymesters of our time can afford to be 
quite indifferent. Paper and printing are cheap, small 

ts and small critics are now so numerous that 
they form a world, and a populous world, in them- 
selves ; and, well understanding the truth of the old 
proverb ‘‘ Concordia parve res crescunt,” they mutually 
manufacture the wreaths with which they crown each 
other’s modest vanity. There are hundreds of ‘‘ poets” 
and ‘‘ critics” of whom the great world knows nothing, 
who are thus enabled in their little day to taste all 
the sweets of fame, and ‘‘walk with inward glory 
crown’d.”” To wage serious war against such a tribe as 
this would be as absurd as to attempt to fight gnats with 
a sword ; but we really think it high time that some 
protest should be made against the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of the rubbish for which these people and their 
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patrons are responsible, and still more against its im- 

rtation into what purports to be a contribution to 
solid literature. As long as these geniuses confine 
themselves to their proper sphere, the poets’ corners of 
provincial newspapers, we have nothing to say. But it 
becomes quite another matter when the skill of an in- 
genious projector enables—we are really sorry to have 
to speak so harshly—a rabble of poetasters to figure 
side by side with poets of classical fame, and to appear 
in all the dignity of contributors to a national antho- 
logy. Yet such is the design of this volume, which 
was, it seems, published by subscription, the sub- 
scribers being for the most part the various candidates 
for poetical fame who have obligingly sent their por- 
traits and their biographies for insertion in Mr. 
Kearley Wright’s monumental work. As Mr. Kearley 
Wright’s collection begins with the fifteenth century, 
many of his worthies are naturally apud plures, 
but the majority adorn the living. And very gratify- 
ing it must be for these gentlemen to find themselves 
side by side with Sir Walter Raleigh, Herrick, Gay 
and Coleridge. Mr. Kearley Wright’s ‘‘ company of 
makers ” is certainly a motley one. First comes among 
his living bards an inspired porter at the Teignmouth 
railway station, who asks in rapture— 

‘* Along the glitt’ring streets of gold, 
Amid the brilliant glare, 
Shall we God’s banner there unfold, 
His righteous helmet wear ?” 

At no great distance follows, with a portrait looking 
intensely intellectual, ‘‘ the manager of the Bristol and 
South Wales Railway Waggon Company, Limited,” 
whose poems are described as ‘‘ lacking here and there 
logical sequence and literary method,” but ‘‘ evincing 
undoubtedly a great poetical disposition and philosophical 
drift.” The two poems which illustrate this poet’s 
genius afford very little proof either of a great 
poetical disposition or of a philosophical drift, but pain- 
fully conclusive proof that much more is lacking than 
logical sequence and literary method. On a par with 
these are the verses of the bard who ‘in summer 
hawked gooseberries and in winter shoe-laces,” and 
those of the ‘‘ uneducated journeyman woolcomber.” 

Now, we need hardly say that the humble vocations 
of these poets are neither derogatory to them nor in 
any way detrimental to merit where merit exists, but 
there is no merit whatever in the poems assigned to 
them in this volume; they are simply such poems as 
hawkers, woolcombers, railway porters, and the like, 
might be expected to produce. The same may be said 
of almost every copy of verses produced by amateurs 
to be found in this collection. We have not noticed a 
single poem which rises above mediocrity, a very large 
proportion are below even a mediocre standard—they 
are simply rubbish. The editor is plainly incompetent 
both in point of taste and critical discernment, and in 
point of knowledge, for the task which he has under- 
taken. The first is proved by the extracts which he 
has selected from the works of well-known poets. 
Coleridge, for example, is represented by ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Thoughts ” and ‘‘ Fancy in Nubibus” ; Thomas Carew 
by two short poems, one of which is probably the very 
worst he ever wrote; Herrick by two of his very 
worst; Walcot by mere trash. It is quite possible 
that these less illustrious brethren may have suffered 
from the deplorable inability of this editor to discern 
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between what is good and what 1s bad. Cer- 
tainly Capern, who was a poet with a_ touch 
of genius, suffers, for the lyric given is very far indeed 
from representing or illustrating his best work. In giving 
an account of Alexander Barclay, who by the way is 
called Andrew in the Preface, Mr. Wright says nothing 
about his most important poems—his Eclogues. If 
Eustace Budgell is included among the poets, why are 
not his poems specified and represented ? Of Aaron 
Hill it is observed that ‘‘neither his reputation as a 
poet nor his connexion with the county of Devon is 
sufficient to warrant more than a mere notice of his 
name.” Aaron Hill was the author of more than one 
poem of conspicuous merit. The verses attributed on 
p- 488 to Sir William Yonge were written by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. But these are trifles. What 
we wish to protest against is the foisting of such 
volumes as these on our libraries, and it is appalling to 
learn that it is the intention of Mr. Kearley Wright, if 
he is sufficiently encouraged by subscribers, to follow 
this with another similar collection. If scribblers wish to 
gratify their vanity, let them not gratify it to the detri- 
ment of serious literature; for if the few can discrimi- 
nate, the many cannot, and the multiplication of works 
like these must infallibly tend to lower the standard of 
current literature by furthering the disastrous ‘‘ cult of 
the average man.” By contrast with such a critic as 
Mr. Kearley Wright and such poets as his subscribers, 
even Professor Saintsbury seems to assume the propor- 
tions of a Sainte-Beuve and Sir Lewis Morris those of 
a Tennyson. 


OLD LONDON. 


‘* Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Localities adjacent.” By 
C. W. Heckethorn. London: Stock. 1896. 
‘‘ London Street Names.” By F.H.Habben. London: 


Unwin. 1896. 


O one should sit down seriously to write about old 
London without a slight, but competent, acquaint- 
ance with the language sometimes called Old English, 
sometimes Anglo-Saxon. A few hours on a wet day 
would be sufficient to make a good start. A know- 
ledge of the alphabet, coupled with the possession 
of a copy of Bosworth’s “‘ Dictionary,” would suffice 
to keep a majority of the authors who write on this 
subject out of their worst errors and most absurd 
guesses. Guesses by people ignorant of the rudiments 
of Anglo-Saxon have caused more trouble than any- 
thing else, and the guesser, if he has Stow on his side, 
thinks himself safe. But Stow’s great merit was not 
philological. His merit consisted in his putting down 
what he saw. He had, as Ben Jonson said of him, 
‘* monstrous observations.” When he came to guess 
about names, he was so often, so usually, wrong that 
a cautious writer soon finds it safer to consider him 
always wrong, unless there chances to be strong confirm- 
atory evidence—a rare thing. Take his guesses about 
Ludgate, Cripplegate, Aldgate, Sherehog, Fenchurch, 
Holborn: they are all wrong, and five of the six are badly 
wrong. Mr. Heckethorn quotes his ‘‘ Ouldbourne” 
without a sign of disapprobation. It is not many weeks 
since we saw it similarly accepted in the chiéf building 
organ, a paper which is always very busy correcting 
other people ;syet it must be fully a quarter of a century 
since Mr. Waller gave the correct derivation in a paper 
read before the London and Middlesex Society, and 
extensively circulated and cited. Mr. Heckethorn, 
however, has not much to do with Stow’s particular 
part of London, and it is reserved for Mr. Habben to 
contrive a method by which, while showing that he has 
read the latest authorities, he can stick to Stow as if. 
they had never written. 

We may take his list of gates. They are grouped 
together at p. 95. He begins by telling us that the 
meaning of ‘‘ Ludgate ” is still undetermined. A glance 
at an Anglo-Saxon dictionary would have shown him 
that Ludgate, more often Lydgate, is a common old 
English word and signifies apostern. So, too, Cripple- 
gate or Crepulgate is English for a covered way in a 
fortification, and leads, of course, to a Barbican. We 
are not minded to go through all the gates for Mr. 
Habben’s benefit. But one name is so badly misused 
that we cannot pass it by. Of Aldersgate we are told 
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“the origin of the name can only be conjectured.” 
Let us beg Mr. Habben to look at the ‘‘ Ninth Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission,” and he 
will meet with one Aldred or Aldrede and his gate 
‘several times ; and, even before the publication of Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte’s wonderful ‘‘ Calendar of Documents at 
St. Paul’s,” Aldred was a well-known historical cha- 
racter. The case of Ludgate is different and the full 
history of the postern has not apparently been written. 
Writers since Stow have recoiled from recognizing 
fully that, so far from being the oldest of the City gates, 
Ludgate is, as the most recent investigation shows, the 
newest. Moorgate may be newer—but that depends 
on certain questions which would have little meaning 
for Mr. Habben. The exact object aimed at by the 
publication of his compilation is not very easily made 
out. It does not even profess to be complete. The 
list of churches contains as many errors and omissions 
as the list of gates. Take one. Of St. Margaret 
Pattens we are told that the origin of the secondary 
name is doubtful. Did Mr. Habben never hear of East 
Cheap? Did he know that it was an extensive open 
market now built over, and that pattens were sold 
in that corner which was nearest St. Margaret’s 
Church ? 

We turn to Mr. Heckethorn in the hope of finding 
something original besides original errors. Undoubtedly 
there is some research in his ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
It is marred by such gross carelessness that we can 
‘hardly believe he has corrected the proof sheets, nay, 
even the manuscript. He begins seriously by defining 
the boundaries of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but he omits to 
tell us that these boundaries exist only in his own mind. 
Of course the Inn of Court has a boundary, though 
a rather indefinite one, but outside the precincts of the 
lawyers there are none, in this sense. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields include indefinite territories taken from a number 
of parishes, and the question whether the Inn is 
parochial or no has ere now been fiercely debated. At 
p- 65 Mr. Heckethorn speaks of ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
in the Manor of Bloomsbury.” But the careful topo- 
aval will ask, Is there or was there ever a manor of 

loomsbury? When we have found the answer to that 
question we may go on to ask if the open fields called 
after the neighbouring inn were within it. At present it 
seemsaslikely that the northern side of the present Square 
is in Holborn, and Holborn undoubtedly is a manor and 
a prebend of St. Paul’s. There is no prebendal manor 
of Bloomsbury, but we know that in the twelfth cen- 
tury a manor called Rugmere extended over all the 
region we know as St. Giles and Bloomsbury. The 
northern part belonged to one Bleomund, who left his 
name on his mansion house, Bleomund’s Bury. The 
southern formed the estate of the hospital of St. Giles. 
Where Mr. Heckethorn’s ‘‘ Manor of Bloomsbury ” 
comes in we know not. Mr. Heckethorn does not 
often venture on matters of this kind, and each time he 
does he goes astray. 

It is more interesting to turn to what he has to say 
about such matters as ‘‘eminent inhabitants” and 
remarkable houses. We had better pass by the heraldry 
on p. ro. It ‘‘leaves to be desired,” as the French 
‘say. The anecdote about Rich, the actor, who jumped 
out of a hackney coach and through the window of a 
tavern without the door being opened and then back 
again into the coach, so that the driver, thinking he 
must be Old Nick, was afraid to take his money, is 
spoilt in the telling. At p. 97 there is a curious account 
of a Mr. Westgarth, who made some money in 
Australia, and who was much annoyed by the crooked- 
ness of old London streets. His schemes were much 
too vague to come to anything, and he forgot that all 
designs of the kind which he put forward required a 
name. He offered prizes for ‘‘ Essays on the Street 
Re-Alignment, Reconstruction and Sanitation of Central 
London, and on the Re-Housing of the Poorer Classes.” 
This was in 1886, and it is said that the prize was 
claimed by a civil engineer in Belfast. Of this we have 
no certain information, but apparently, from Mr. Hecke- 
thorn’s account, three years before, in 1883, Mr. West- 
garth, who has since died, offered prizes for essays on 
other similar subjects, to be awarded by a Committee 
of the Society of Arts, and three gentlemen were named 
as successful. One of the last passages in the book 
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relates to the two Turnstiles, which still, nominally at 
least, survive on the north side of the Fields. To them, 
and especially to the generations of booksellers who 
lived and laboured within their narrow precincts, Mr, 
Heckethorn does full justice. He mentions, among 
other things little known, that books were not onl 
sold but printed here; and he specially names “ Em. 
blems of Love in Four Languages, revised for the 
Ladys by Philip Ayres. Printed for John Wren, book- 
seller and binder, at ye Bible and Crown, near Great 
Turnstile.” 


ENGLISH BATTLEFIELDS. 


‘* Battles and Battlefields in England.” By C. R. B. 
Barrett. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1896. 


” NGLISH BATTLEFIELDS” is a pretty book, 

and in many ways a meritorious one. Un- 
fortunately the author has taken his task a little too 
seriously, and has endeavoured to construct out of a 
series of intelligent visits to famous fields a kind of 
military history of England. His pictures are charm- 
ing, and his descriptions of battles are often accurate, 
when he has followed trustworthy guides. But his 
chapters on general military history are to a great 
extent vitiated by the fact that he has not worked 
enough among original authorities to enable him to 
understand thoroughly the problems with which he has 
to deal. No amount of reading among “ standard 
historians ” of to-day enables the student to dispense 
with a careful and thorough search through ancient 
records. When the modern writer whom Mr. Barrett 
follows has a correct military eye, the result is good. 
Marston Moor and Naseby, for example, constructed 
mainly after the accounts in Markham’s “ Fairfax” 
and Gardiner’s ‘‘Great Rebellion,” are trustworthy 
and excellent narratives. But sometimes the guide is 
faulty—e.g. in the case of Barnet and Bosworth, taken 
from Sir James Ramsey’s ‘‘ Lancaster and York,” 
where in each case the whole battle is systematically 
misconceived. In such instances Mr. Barrett simply 
perpetuates his model’s errors, and gives them a 
certain sanction by mere repetition. For the oftener 
that a mistaken version is repeated, the more deeply 
does it sink into the public mind. 

The whole book is headed by a preface in Mr. Traill’s 
well-known manner, which might well have been dis- 
pensed with. The editor of ‘‘ Social England” is not 
a specialist in military things, and his little essay, while 
pleasant enough to read, adds nothing to our know- 
ledge. It sometimes provokes our amazement at Mr. 
Traill’s general conception of English history—as, for 
example, when on page xviii he says that ‘‘ the heroic 
valour of victors and vanquished on the dread Palm 
Sunday of Towton won the unstinted praise of Frois- 
sart”! The spirit of the good Canon of Chimay, who 
had been sixty years in his grave, may have regarded 
Towton as a pretty passage of arms, but how did he 
succeed in conveying his approval? It fills the mind 
with similar doubts to read of the Ironsides handling 
their matchlocks at Naseby (page xxi). Does Mr. 
Traill think they were infantry, or is he ignorant that 
Cromwell’s cavalry tactics consisted in the stern prohi- 
bition of all squibbing with pistols and carbines, and a 
command to close with the sword without any pre- 
liminary skirmishing ? 

Mr. Barrett’s own preface, which follows Mr. Traill’s, 
is a much more businesslike piece of work. But it 
‘‘protests too much”: Mr. Barrett claims to have 
covered ‘‘all combats of importance” on English soil. 
When he descends to include in his list such fields as 
Fulford, Boroughbridge, Newburn, Chalgrove, and 
Cropredy Bridge—which many writers would reckon as 
not very important—we might expect him to cover all 
engagements of real note. But we miss from his list 
the two battles of Lincoln—King Stephen’s and Pem- 
broke’s—each of which settled the fate of England for 
a space; Halidon Hill, Edgecott, Stoke, Solway Moss, 
and Preston, to say nothing of fights of the secondary 
class like Fornham, Bramham Moor, Adwalton, Win- 
ceby, or Cheriton, which we only mention because they 
seem to us far more notable than Newburn or Chalgrove 
and others included in the book. 

In the execution of his rather ambitious plan Mr. 
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Barrett has succeeded admirably in one point. His 
descriptions of the topography of the battles are most 
beautifully illustrated by the charming sketches which 
are scattered with a liberal hand throughout the book. 
A good drawing of a scene gives clearly in six inches 
what could not have been adequately set out in two 
pages of written description. Here the illustrations 
are entirely adequate and satisfactory. Any one who 
wishes to realize the lie of the ground and the general 
aspect of the country-side at Neville’s Cross or Naseby, 
Marston Moor or Lewes, has only to turn to Mr. Barrett’s 
sketches and he will find all he wants. We can vouch 
for the accuracy in the case of a good many of the fields, 
with which we happen to be personally acquainted. 

The letterpress which accompanies the pictures is, as 
we have said before, of very unequal merit. In some 
cases the writer has evidently thought the battle out for 
himself. We can even trace an occasional direct refer- 
ence to the original authorities. Far more often, how- 
ever, the description is worked out from the secondary 
authorities of our own day. In several cases we have 
a narrative at considerable length of a battle for which 
no real contemporary details exist, cases where the 
account is constructed from a mixture of local traditions, 
chronicles too late to be of any authority, and the 
gratuitous hypotheses of county historians—a race of 
men of most fertile imagination. Such a case as Blore 
Heath may serve as an example. Sir James Ramsay, 
and Mr. Barrett following him, have no good sources 
for the details of the battle. The details given in the 
Tudor Chronicles of the next century are wholly at 
variance with the few contemporary facts that can be 
gleaned from fifteenth-century writers. Hall, Drayton, 
and hypothesis combined make a wholly untrustworthy 
ground on which to base an elaborate narrative. 

As examples of battles in which Mr. Barrett is not 
himself responsible for his errors, Barnet and Bosworth 
are the most notable. Sir James Ramsay has got the 
whole topography of the former into hopeless confusion 
by a wholly gratuitous assumption that the hedge along 
which Warwick drew up his army must have been 
the hedge along the London Road. On this supposition 
the Kingmaker, expecting to be attacked by an army 
coming from London, arranged his host with its flank 
facing the enemy, and its front looking towards Essex, 
from which no danger was to be apprehended. King 
Edward, marching to meet him, did not attack this 
exposed flank and roll up the whole hostile line, but 
executed an obliging circular movement, so as to place 
himself in front of Warwick, and to leave the road to 
the capital open to the Lancastrians. Mr. Barrett has 
seen that with this disposition of forces it is hard to 
make out how Edward's routed left wing can have fled 
through Barnet towards London (p. 196), ‘‘ when their 
obvious line of retreat would have been north-east, and 
down the hill.” What he fails to discover is that his 
informant’s topography is wholly wrong, and that the 
armies were ranged not north and south, but east and 
west—i.e. at right angles to the London Road, and not 
parallel with it. A similar mistake occurs in the descrip- 
tion of Bosworth, where Sir James Ramsay has trans- 
posed the Yorkist wings, and made Richard III. face 
north-west instead of south, with disastrous results to 
himself and all who copy his version of the fight. 

As examples of the more satisfactory chapters in Mr. 
Barrett’s book we may take Hastings and Marston 
Moor. In the description of the first he is very sober 
and cautious, but adheres to Professor Freeman’s pali- 
sades, and makes guarded, though unhesitating, use of 
Wace. ‘‘ Malfosse” however, we may remark, was a 
gully rather than a ditch, as the Battle Chronicle 
distinctly states, and the Norman disaster in it was due 
to rolling down a steep descent rather than sticking in 
a muddy bottom. The description of Marston Moor is 
largely derived from Markham’s Life of Fairfax, but 
betters its original by a clearer use of topographical 
detail, and (we may add) by the vigour of its style. 
Altogether the Cavalier and Roundhead battles are far 
more satisfactory than those of the Wars of the Roses, 
where Mr. Barrett is at his worst. The general 
history of that time seems occasionally to get beyond 
his grasp, as, for example, on p. 139, where he 
declares that the Wakefield tower in the Tower of 
London is so called because Queen Margaret lodged 
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the prisoners whom she had taken in the battle of 
Wakefield within it. As Queen Margaret never got 
possession of London at all after her victory, it is 
obvious that she cannot have used its citadel as a place 
of confinement for her captives. 


RECENT VERSE. 


‘*Wind on the Harp-strings.” Poems by Arthur E. J. 
Legge. London: A. L. Humphreys. 1896. 


[Ts excessive attention devoted a generation ago to 
ballades and rondels and the rest of the old French 
forms of verse, resulting in a plague of pettiness most 
alien to our language, has brought a reaction on many 
minds among the younger writers of the present. Mr. 
Legge, we fancy, is one of these. And this conscious 
or unconscious revolt has led him perhaps too far in 
negligence of outward form. Hence a certain loose- 
ness of outline, a failure in roundness and completeness, 
which mars some otherwise admirable poems. We 
like best in this volume a piece called ‘‘ A Rhyme ina 
Restaurant,” which just misses, to our mind, from the 
weakness we have indicated, being a fine success. Yet 
Mr. Legge well earns congratulation, for this is a subject 
of immense difficulties, boldly and sincerely grappled 
with. Now and then the vigorous strokes of descrip- 
tion are marred by a violence or rawness of phrase 
such as injures Mr. Henley’s handling of similar themes : 
but, at any rate, Mr. Legge is not one of those who 
think that they have won a laurel because they have 
brought omnibuses and waiters into serious poetry: he 
sees the work-day world imaginatively, and illumines it. 
The closing portion, with its recognition— 
‘* The inglorious woe 
That dulls their coward hearts; the fear; the shame 
Strutting in shamelessness ; the petty greed . . . 
The hard oblivion of another’s need ; 
The inhuman mockery, the shallow mirth ; 
All the dark mud-stains of this clogging earth, 
Are mine, are mine indeed!” 
and the final invocation— 
** Oh, Love! 
Eternal, infinite Love! ... 

Draw back the unsightly curtain that is spread 
Over the portal of each shrinking heart. . . .” 
although the phrasing falls short of the feeling, form 
an admirable ending to the realism of the outset. Yet 
we cannot help regretting that the writer who has so 
excellently conceived and rough-hewn this and other 
poems did not spend on the final expression of them 
the pains which they deserved. This and a certain 
misplaced crudity of language, the use of words just 
twice too strong for the context (though this is only 
occasional), convey into Mr. Legge’s work a per- 
ceptible weakness. One would imagine the volume 
to have gained immensely by a year’s castigation. 

Lines like 
‘* T clamber up to a world where the wind is dead, 
Where the silence grows, till my spirit can almost 
hear 
The stealthy march of the shadows advancing near 
O’er the short smooth turf ”— 
make us wonder that the writer should allow himself 
elsewhere the rough-splashed epithets of cheaply 
vigorous picturesque. But we would not say too much 
in dispraise of what is most certainly an interesting and 
an attractive volume, the animating spirit of which is 
always virile and sincere. 


HISTORY OF THE HORN-BOOK. 


‘‘The History of the Horn-Book.” By Andrew W. 
Tuer, F.S.A. 2 vols. London: the Leadenhall 


Press. 1896. 


R. TUER’S two handsome volumes are a typical 
example of the modern art of book-making. Few 

people nowadays know what a horn-book was. It was 
merely an A.B.C., with the nine digits, and sometimes 
the Lord’s Prayer added, encased in a frame with a 
handle and covered, for protection, with transparent 
horn. Once nearly as common as tram-tickets are to- 
day—for every child at school learnt from one—horn- 
books are now of singularrarity. Weknow of aneminent 
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bibliographer who prides himself on his choice collection 
of tram-tickets : he has a forecasting mind, and knows 
that the unconsidered trifles of the present are always 
the curiosities of the future. Assuredly the Mr. Tuer 
of next century will write ‘‘The History of the Tram- 
ticket,” in two even fatter and even handsomer volumes 
than these. The horn-book has one advantage over 
the tram-ticket : the back of it is capable of ornamenta- 
tion ; and some examples given by Mr. Tuer show some 
very dainty work in silver filigree. In other respects it 
is less interesting, less various, and less redolent of its 
own particular time and place. But your true collector 
loves, above all things, rarity. Beauty and interest are 
desirable adjuncts to the objects of quest ; but they may 
be ever so beautiful, ever so interesting, and unless 
they are also rare, he will not look at them. Mr. Tuer, 
by the most diligent search, has not discovered the 
existence of more than about a hundred and fifty horn- 
books. Whoever wishes to know about the horn-book 
will find all he wants in Mr. Tuer’s work ; and, it may 
be, a good deal more. For the two volumes, dis- 
proportionately large as they are, are full of tedious 
padding ; and many of the illustrations are as worthless 
as they are irrelevant. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RECORDS. 


** Letters received by the East India Company from its 
Servants in the East. Transcribed from the Original 
Correspondence Series of the India Office Records.” 
Vol. I., 1602-1613. With an Introduction by 
Frederick Charles Danvers. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 18096. 


O* 31 December, 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted 

the Charter of the first English East India Com- 
pany. On 30 December, 1609, when some five voyages 
had established the fact that trade with the East was 
enormously profitable, James I. made his way to the 
London Docks to name the largest merchant ship which 
England had ever built. The ‘‘Trades Increase” at- 
tained the momentous burden of 1,100 tons. Looking 
back over the span of three centuries, it is difficult not 
to feel that there was a happy omen about the nomen- 
clature of the newly launched vessel. It signified, as a 
matter of fact, that during the first nine years of the 
seventeenth century England’s merchants had success- 
fully tapped the trade of India and other Eastern lands; 
but it also marked the resolution of the English race to 
embark on the commercial struggle with the Dutch and 
the Portuguese for all it was worth. Of the broad 
features of that struggle most of us know something. 
For those who care to go more intimately into the 
history of the enterprise which played so great a part in 
laying the foundations of the Empire, Mr. Danvers’s 
volume will prove of exceptional interest. He and Sir 
George Birdwood within the last four years have placed 
the students of early Indian voyages under immense obli- 
gations by enabling them to purchase for a few shillings 
records hitherto only accessible at the India Office. The 
present volume covers the period 1602-1613 ; it contains 
in all 123 original documents communicated by the 
captains and merchants who faced the perils of almost 
unexplored seas in the interests of the Company ; and 
Mr. Danvers supplies a concise but comprehensive intro- 
duction which enables one to understand more readily 
the drift of letters that do not tell a connected story. 
These letters throw valuable side-lights on history, 
and especially commercial history ; and they bring into 
vivid relief the personal qualities of adventurers like 
the Middletons, the Sarises, the Downtons, and the 
Adamses. Some of the documents, it is true, are of 
little worth, and are very tiresome to read. In one 
case Mr. Danvers might have spared his space and 
his readers’ patience by omitting a letter, No. 45, 
with the exception of a couple of lines, being identical 
with No. 49. But any slight weariness which may 
overtake the eye as it travels through a desert of 
illiterate inconsequence is amply compensated for by 
oases which are important in every line. 

The best of these letters are so fascinating to study 
because they bring one into direct touch with the 
pioneers of a world-embracing commercial system. 
Only by some such aid can the subjects of Queen 
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Victoria hope even to imagine the conditions under 
which the subjects of Queen Elizabeth followed on the 
heels of Hollander and Portingal round the Cape of 
Good Hope to the world of mystery and spices beyond, 
In these quaint documents some of the sea-dogs who 
probably had a hand in dispersing the Armada live and 
move again, and the pity is, for the sake of the com- 
pleteness of the picture, that more of these epistles were 
not preserved to us. We see the voyagers embarking 
in crafts so small and so frail that to us moderns the 
wonder is any of them lived to tell the tale of his 
adventures or succeeded in opening up any sort of 
trade at all. After a few months at sea the vessels 
became battered tubs. By the time they reached the 
Far East it was a question whether they would hold 
together during the return voyage. In such places 
as the Moluccas we are told ‘‘the worms do con- 
sume the ships very much.” Many vessels, of course, 
were never heard of again after leaving England, and 
the reiterated thanksgivings in which the chroniclers 
indulge are some measure of their consciousness of 
dangers passed. With the crews the voyage played 
at least as much havoc as with the ships. Scurvy 
was a veritable scourge, and sickness, debility, and 
death added enormously to the responsibilities of 
‘*the General,” as the principal captain in each voyage 
was called. Nor did the perils end here. The English 
had to face what Captain Middleton called ‘‘ the threats 
and brags” of resentful rivals—the treachery of the 
Turk and the compulsory hostility of natives under the 
thumb of either the Dutch or the Portuguese. The 
manner in which the Europeans of different nation- 
alities fought each other in Eastern waters must have 
given the savages or semi-savages with whom they 
traded much the same sort of idea of Europe that we 
entertain of India before the British Raj proclaimed 
peace from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The 
Dutch, at the time these letters were written, 
were strenuously disputing the right of Spaniard 
or Portuguese to peculiar privileges of trade in the Far 
East ; between the English and the Dutch the rivalry 
was on occasion mild to the point of being friendly ; the 
hatred of the Portuguese was, however, hardly greater 
for the Dutch than for the English, and they went so 
far as to threaten to destroy towns if the inhabitants 
traded with the English. Fights at sea were every- 
day affairs, but, if our chroniclers may be believed, 
an English vessel generally managed to teach a 
superior force of Portuguese a sharp lesson. The 
most serious embarrassment suffered by the Eng- 
lish during the years covered by the volume before 
us came, not from the Portuguese or the Dutch, 
but from the Turks. Sir Henry Middleton, in the 
‘* Trades Increase,” was received at Mocha with every 
show of cordiality ; he and a party went ashore, and 
were entertained in the most friendly way ; and when 
they believed themselves absolutely secure in the good- 
will of the Turks, were ruthlessly attacked. Some of 
the English party were killed; others, among them 
Middleton, were made prisoners; and although after a 
while ‘‘ the General” was released, during four or five 
months some of his men were detained. We are given 
a graphic account of Turkish duplicity. The Turks 
broke every promise, and Nicholas Downton summed 
up the Turkish character for all time when he com- 
plained :—‘‘ There is no faithful performance to be ex- 
pected from these truthless Turks.” When the English 
were helpless, the Turks taunted them with being 
‘women in men’s apparel.” We can imagine how 
valiant Middleton fumed! Later he turned the tables 
on the Turks by waylaying a rich ship from India, 
which he refused to give up until his men were restored 
to him, and when he left the place he issued a pro- 
clamation, warning other Englishmen in the Red Sea to 
give the Turks a wide berth. 

If it be true that Japan is, as is sometimes argued, 
the Great Britain of the Far East, it is curious that this 
volume, illustrating the serious beginnings of English 
enterprise beyond the seas, should also afford a special 
glimpse of the Japan of those days. The letters of 
William Adams, an Englishman, who for some years 
was a prisoner of the Japanese Emperor, and rendered 
such services to his Majesty as to win honours and a 
position which enabled him later to assist his country- 
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men in opening up trade with Japan, are in some 
ways the most remarkable things in Mr. Danvers’s 
collection. Adams gives us a brief sketch of the 
Japanese character and of the state of Japanese civiliza- 
tion which, we think, will serve in some degree to 
qualify modern views of the manner in which Japan has 
leaped to the front as a Great, or approximately Great, 
Power. The people, he says, are ‘‘good of nature, 
courteous out of measure, and valiant in war ; justice 
is severely executed upon the transgressor of the law, 
without partiality.” He assures us that there is “‘ not 
a land better governed in the world by civil policy.” 
In another place he shows his consciousness of the 
latent capabilities of Japan and the Japanese. In 
Japan there ‘‘is no want of nothing, for carpenters, 
timber, plank and iron, and all things necessary for 
building and victualling so good and as good cheap as 
is in England, for men, if I had but 20 or somewhat less, 
I would not take no great care, for Japanners here be 
enough to be had, seamen, only men to stir and direct 
the Japanners what they should do.” It was fortunate 
for the Japs that European energies were so largely 
neutralized by jealousy. ‘It is certain,” said Richard 
Cocks, in a letter home @ propos of Adams’s agreement 
to enter the Company’s service at a remuneration of 
£100 per annum, “ that the Hollanders had taken this 
discovery [of the possibilities of trade with Japan and 
the vicinity] in hand before now, but they have so many 
irons in the fire already with their wars in the Moluccas 
against the Spaniards.” Had the Dutch been less 
absorbed in other directions, Japan might have become 
a Dutch colony ! 


FICTION. 


**Green Fire.” By Fiona Macleod. London: Con- 
stable. 1896. 

** Denys d’Auvrillac.” By Hannah Lynch. London: 
John Macqueen. 1896. 


ISS FIONA MACLEOD’S writing is sometimes 
full of a rhapsodical beauty quite its own, a charm 
entirely un-English and mystical ; she affects the reader 
as opium might, catching him up out of the common 
air into a strange, fervid atmosphere, full of wild scents 
and the stir of music. This book, ‘‘ Green Fire,” is not 
quite so fascinating as ‘‘ The Mountain Lovers.” There 
are fewer of those extraordinarily beautiful snatches of 
Gaelic song which she can translate without letting 
any of their weird charm escape. Something of a per- 
functory air creeps in here and there among the glowing 
descriptions. One fears that the glow is artificially 
stimulated, and the wealth of wonderfully chosen adjec- 
tives less inspired than self-conscious. Still, it is only 
occasionally that there is an impression of painful elabo- 
ration. For the most part the rhythmic word-pictures 
are as vivid as ever. Some of the love-bits are perfect. 
Without quoting the greater part of Miss Macleod’s 
books, it is difficult to do her justice. She stands quite 
alone in her particular realm of fancy and hardly less so 
in her method of giving it words. 

Miss Lynch has not made any great advance in 
literary force since writing ‘‘ Daughters of Men.” Her 
present novel, however, has many and obvious good 
points. The picture of French domestic life, in all its 
Philistinism, with the ludicrous contrast it presents to 
the awe-struck British conception of its deplorable 
liveliness, is capital. The writing is clear and re- 
strained, and occasionally humorous. The characters 
are very fairly drawn, but just miss being sympathetic. 
There is one absolutely true touch—the indifference of 
the dying man to the woman who had complete power 
over him while he was in health. Miss Lynch almost 
cynically realizes the interdependence of body and 
spirit. If not a marked success, her book is at least 
not commonplace. 


*“‘The Inn by the Shore.” By Florence Warden. 
London: Jarrold & Sons. 1896. 

“‘The Greek E.” By Laura, Princess Bonaparte. 
London: H. S. Nichols. 1896. 


‘* The Inn by the Shore” has a plot of the breathless 
detective order. Suspicions, dark and fast, come 


crowding round the usual central figure of blameless 
innocence, complicated in this instance by two lovers 
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and the murder of one of them. Any girl whose dail 
doings so persistently ‘‘looked bad” as those of Nell 
Claris would be happier safely lodged in prison. How- 
ever, she is neatly cleared in the end by the revelation 
of the most unlikely person in the book as the real 
criminal. The tale is absolutely non-literary, but in- 
geniously worked out. 

‘“*The Greek E” appeals vehemently to our sym- 
pathies on behalf of a beauteous lady who wrecks her 
life over a foolish mistake in handwriting. An anony- 
mous ruffian having insulted her dead husband by a 
disgracefully worded letter, she vows her life to his dis- 
covery. He uses the Greek ‘‘ E” in ordinary writing. 
Her lover is found to do the same. ‘‘ Thou art the 
man” ensues as a matter of course ; one character goes 
mad; another dies with ‘‘a dark stream” trickling 
from his mouth on to a sofa-cushion, and a “look of 
anguish replaces the lovelight” in the heroine’s eyes. 
And all on account of the Greek ‘‘E”! People should 
be more careful. 


**Mere Stories.” By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London : 
Adam & Charles Black. 1896. 

‘*Some Women’s Ways.” By Mary Angela Dickens. 
London : Jarrold & Sons. 1806. 

‘*A Court Intrigue.” By Basil Thomson. London: 
William Heinemann. 1896. 

‘London Pride; or, When the World was Younger.” 
By M. E. Braddon. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1896. 


Mrs. Clifford’s collection of reprints includes very 
unequal matter. A few of the tales—notably “ In 
Case of Discovery ”"—are the merest journalism, and 
not particularly brilliant specimens at that. Others, 
such as ‘‘ The Woman and the Philistine,” are among 
the author’s best work. Her writing is always diffuse 
and a trifle invertebrate, with suggestions of a 
dangerous fluency, a swamping of matter in an easy 
flow of detail, which dilutes the undeniable cleverness 
of the whole and is one of the most serious obstacles in 
the way of acquiring a ‘‘ style” or even individuality. 

‘*Some Women’s Ways” contains good average 
stories, prettily told, of a stock type. We have met all 
the women whose ‘‘ ways” are here portrayed, man 
times, in such collections. They possibly exist in fles 
and blood ; but the substitution of vitality for ‘‘ bright- 
ness ” would go far to make them unrecognizable. 

‘*A Court Intrigue” is decidedly amusing. The 
little sham Court, with its incongruous officials and 
petty jealousies, and the ingenious climax which ex- 
plains the whole, make very merry reading. 

‘London Pride” is something of a new departure 
for Miss Braddon. In the place of the fascinating 
modern maidens, with surroundings artfully brought up 
to date, which have made her novels a perfect calendar 
of the superficial aspects of half a century, we begin 
with London at the time of the Plague, and follow the 
heroine through vicissitudes with a strictly historical 
background to a somewhat ‘‘ dour” ending. The book 
is picturesque and pleasant, if a little long-drawn-out. 


‘Life the Accuser.” By E. F. Brooke. London: 
William Heinemann. 1896. 


It is hardly necessary to say of a novel by the author 
of ‘A Superfluous Woman ” that it abounds in clever- 
ness, or to add that the tendency of it is unpleasant to 
the unfortunate people who cannot call themselves 
‘*advanced.” The keynote seems to be a conviction 
of the falseness, leading to disaster, of the theory that 
men and women start from a fundamentally different 
basis in the petty warfare against the passions. The 
merely passive condition of the woman, the author 
would imply, her remoteness from active temptation, is 
a fallacy rather than a picturesque fact, and can but 
have a tragic influence in its callous ignoring of the 
tremendous forces which women are not exempt from 
facing. The idea isa little too strongly insisted on, to our 
thinking. Of the two virtuous women in the book, one 
confesses to her husband that passion for him, rather than 
abstract purity, has kept her a faithful wife. His horror 
at the notion is a distinctly humorous suggestion. The 
other woman, a sweet and innocent girl, is made to 
part from a man, confessedly not her lover, with a 
regret that he has not kissed her. ‘‘ I want the kiss. 
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It would have placed me among happy women. .. . 
Oh! my virtue! How I hate you!” It is grim 
enough, and would be more impressive than it is if the 
style were not the style of Meredith, occasionally 
travestied. Here is one of too many instances. ‘‘ He 
would have desired . . . while kissing on bended knee 
the white hand of her spotlessness, to have hidden an 
experienced and rosy thought over the more earthly 
texture of the other creature.” The characters have 
vitality. Rosalie and her mother are somewhat crude 
conceptions. The inevitable ‘‘ heredity” business 
works in their case with a clockwork neatness. Here- 
dity, in the ablest woman’s novel, can be counted upon 
to come out and declare itself in a satisfactorily obvious 
manner in the third volume, if not before. Hence, 
Rosalie’s mother having indulged in a degradingly love- 
less union, Rosalie repeats the incident with very slight 
variations, leaving a descendant who may, presumably, 
be trusted to perpetuate iniquity unto all generations. 
To sum up: the book is anything rather than a finished 
work of art. Yet it has power, pith, and originality, 
and well deserves reading. 


**Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo.” By John Luther 
Long. London: John Macqueen. 1896. 

** Because of the Child.” By Curtis Yorke. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 1806. 

*“‘His Native Wife.” By Louis Becke. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

**Two Mothers of One.” By Roof Roofer. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1896. 

‘Miss Cherry-Blossom” has a remarkably fresh 
love-interest to recommend it. Ever since Pierre 
Loti we have had the Anglo-Japanese domestic 
experiment, more or less legitimate, described for 
our delight. Miss Cherry-Blossom is the first view 
of Madame Chrysanthéme as the New Woman, edu- 
cated in Boston, and revolutionizing Japanese imme- 
morial custom by her love-making with a young 
Englishman. With her pretty English, her Worth 
costumes, her impossible father, and her medieval 
background generally, she is charming, as the author 
points out perhaps a trifle too often. If he were a little 
less infatuated with his heroine, her piquancy would 
speak sufficiently for itself. The graceful end to the 
romance comes all too soon. We should have liked 
a page out of Cherry-Blossom’s future .as a British 
matron. 

‘* Because of the Child” deals with a few lay-figures 
who are moved at intervals to the shedding of ‘‘ hot 
tears” by the touching utterances of a dreadful little 
girl, Among them is the invariable long-suffering 
“‘unfortunate ” of the middle-class imagination. She 
also sheds ‘‘ hot tears,” besides ‘‘ breaking into violent 
sobbing.” It is quite depressing. 

‘*His Native Wife” is rather clever. It is dangerously 
suggestive of Stevenson to write of the South Seas, 
but the little book stands well upon its own feet. It 
ends gruesomely, with a good ‘‘ sensation.” 

‘Two Mothers of One” is (quite involuntarily) very 
amusing reading. One extract will serve. ‘‘ Short in 
stature, thick in waist, and fat in limb were cruel de- 
formities to combine with a bust of matronly plumpness 
to be swayed by a baby head.” Anything more naively 
impudent than the whole production, or more improper 
in a comically feeble way than the plot and its details, 
we have never come across. 


‘*A Mountain Woman.” By Elia W. Peattie. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 1896. 

‘A Woman and a Little Dark Man.” By Josephine 
Haze. London: Digby, Long, & Co. 1806. 

“Jo of Auchendorass.” By E. Crawford. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


‘A Mountain Woman” has some good stories in it. 
We like least the one that gives the book its title. 
Instead of a poetic or interesting figure, the ‘‘ mountain 
‘woman ” appears to our cold sympathies not far removed 
from gentle idiocy. Sane people do not leave their 
husbands without explanation because they want to go 
and hear a waterfall. 

**A Woman and a Little Dark Man” has a feeble 
enough love-story and a not very convincing hero and 
heroine. In compensation, there is an admirably clever 
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sketch of the aristocratic pauper family who turn dairy. 
keepers. They are capital—the only characters worth 
noticing in the book. 

**Jo of Auchendorass” has an eminently lovable 
family of heroines of the type Miss Beatrice Whitby 
has made popular.. They are three. Jo, the eldest, is 
the ostensible leading lady ; but, in spite of her many 
attractions, the lovely, ‘‘ slangy” school-girl Flora, and 
the troublesome and delightful Babe, almost eclipse her. 
They are all drawn with real humour, and are a relief 
to the brain from their wholesomeness. 


RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


“ My Reminiscences.” By Luigi Arditi. London: Skeffington. 
1896. 

“My Musical Recollections.” By Wilhelm Kuhe. London : 
Bentley. 1896. 

“Twenty Years of Bayreuth.” By J. E. Kloss. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 1896. 

“ The Four Stories of the Nibelungen Ring.” By A. L. Watson. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1896. 

“A Letter to Girls on Music.” By E. B. Brown. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1896. 


HE Baroness von Sedlitz (mée Beatty Kingston), who has 
been kind enough to mankind to “edit” Mr. Arditi’s 
“Reminiscences” for him, begins by declaring that “mu- 
sicians have been asking for the last ten years, ‘Why does 
not Arditi write his memoirs? The record of his professional 
career could not fail to be rife with interest to virtuosi 
and dilettante alike... .’” Now, the fact is that what we 
are all asking is—to adopt the style of the Baroness von 
Sedlitz (#ée Beatty Kingston)—“ Why do old men, with 
nothing of interest to tell us, and with no charm of style to 
make their monotonous recollections tolerable, insist upon 
breaking the public peace and trying the public temper by 
shooting out in book form the streams of garrulity that should 
be kept for after-dinner use alone?” Mr. Arditi, as we all 
know, is a singularly amiable and unassuming gentleman and 
by far the ablest Italian conductor Covent Garden has ever had; 
and as we read his book the conviction is thrust upon us that the 
writing of it has been less his work than the work of the Baroness 
von Sedlitz (zée Beatty Kingston). If we could believe that Mr. 
Arditi understood how the Introduction written by this lady 
reads to the English mind, or understanding that, that he a 
proved of it, we should be compelled to regard him as precisely 
the most brazen and impudent person to-day before the public. 
Obviously he does not know how it reads ; and therefore he is 
not to be blamed; and since the Baroness von Sedlitz (#ée 
Beatty Kingston) is quite sincere in her gushing admiration for 
Mr. Arditi, she is not to be blamed either. It is not the Intro- 
duction alone that we complain of. Again and again throughout 
the book this appalling lady rushes in with footnotes to tell us 
some such unimportant incident as this, “ The loss of Giuglini 
to the operatic world was irreparable. He died in his fortieth 
year, beloved by all who knew him,” or this again, “ Signor 
Arditi composed all the recitatives for ‘Medea.’” We are 
never left alone with Mr. Arditi, never permitted to forget, even 
for one blissful moment, the Baroness von Sedlitz (#ée Beatty 
Kingston). But quite apart from the Introduction and exaspe- 
rating footnotes the hand of the Baroness von Sedlitz (née 
Beatty Kingston) is apparent everywhere—in such phrases as 
“the merciless sea made our small bark dance incessantly to its 
strident music,” or “ No matter what lotions or outward applica- 
tions I used in order to elicit a hirsute covering for my head, I 
was unable to produce the desired effect.” It seems that when 
Patti was first announced to sing at Covent Garden “people 
asked each other : ‘Who is this little dark-eyed singer from 
America? Can she sing, or will she, like a falling star, shine 
brilliantly for a time, and then fade into obscurity for ever?’ ” 
It is a well-known fact that foundation stones have to be laid 
twice, and Mr. Arditi was present when Patti laid hers for the 
first time ; but hers, of course, was the “foundation stone of a 
pedestal upon which she has reigned ever since.” It need not be 
added that to Mr. Arditi “the dva’s” voice seems as fresh and rich 
and lovely as when he first heard it nearly forty years ago. As 
though the eloquence of the Baroness von Sedlitz (#ée Beatty 
Kingston) was not sufficient, Mr. Arditi’s reminiscences are 
further enriched by liberal quotations from a certain “ leading 
paper of the day.” Is it too much to ask whether that paper 
was the “ Daily Telegraph”? The volume contains over three 
hundred pages ; and its contents might well have been com- 
— into thirty. We should all be pleased to read about 
r. Arditi’s little triumphs ; but since he has absolutely nothing 
of the smallest interest to record ofall “ the distinguished people 
he has met,” excepting that the sopranos were mostly fat and 
that the tenors thought far more of the money they could earn 
than of singing beautifully, and has not an original remark to 
offer about the great works which he conducted for the first 
time in England, nor about any place he has seen, there is not 
the smallest reason why he should have permitted such a 
specimen of vulgarity to be published in his name. 
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It appears that some years ago at a banquet of musicians, 
Mr. Kuhe “had enhanced the enjoyment of the assembly by 
playing one of his own compositions on the piano,” when the 
chairman—whether afraid or not that Mr. Kuhe would play a 
second composition of his on the piano we are not informed— 
called upon him to make a speech. Mr. Kuhe did so, relating 
a number of his experiences. A distinguished musician who 
was amongst the convivial party afterwards asked Mr. Kuhe 
why he had never written his musical recollections. The end 
of the conversation was that Mr. Kuhe determined to do so. 
We cannot say that we regard this resolve as altogether un- 
fortunate, for Mr. Kuhe has known many important musicians, and 
been in the midst of many important events; and though he 
sees little further through a stone wall than many other people, 
he writes with incomparable good humour, some fluency, and a 
dash of cynicism that adds piquancy to his remarks. In spite of 
his cynicism Mr. Kuhe finds every one and everything admirable 
in this best of possible worlds. Mme. Patti, the Philharmonic 
Society, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Julius Benedict, the old Italian 
Opera both at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and the 
artists who took part therein—every one of these comes in for 
Mr. Kuhe’s gentle adulation. Still, his book is far from the 
pretentious “Telegraphese” which makes Mr. Arditi’s so un- 
fortunately offensive ; and it may be recommended not only to 
those who are disposed to agree with Mr. Kuhe that the past 
fifty years form a great and glorious epoch in English musical 
history, but also those who wish to learn in what a condition 
English music has been up to the present. To the latter we 
especially recommend Chapters 7 and 8, and 49-51. 

“Twenty Years of Bayreuth” is an extraordinary pamphlet 
by one Julius Erich Kloss. It gives a history of Rayreuth as 
seen from the inside and from the outside—especiaily from the 
inside. Its purpose, in fact, is to glorify Bayreuth as it exists 
to-day and to blacken the characters of all who venture to think 
that Bayreuth is not quite what it pretends to be, not quite 
what it might be. The treatment accorded to Weingartner 
may be taken asa sample. Weingartner has lately written a 
little book on conducting in which he speaks his mind con- 
cerning Bayreuth and Siegfried Wagner with somewhat pain- 
ful distinctness. Anyone who has heard Siegfried Wagner 
conduct cannot possibly disagree with Mr. Weingartner ; we 
‘believe we are absolutely correct in saying that the mention of 
Siegfried Wagner’s name raises a smile throughout musical 
‘Germany ; we believe it is just as true that under his direction 
Bayreuth is coming to be regarded in Germany much as the 
Philharmonic is regarded in England. But amiable Mr. Kloss 
tells us of “the downright incapability of Herr Weingartner of 
understanding what he is talking about when he speaks of Bay- 
reuth”; and it is insinuated that Mr. Weingartner would con- 
siderably modify his opinions if he were promoted to a Bayreuth 
conductorship. Ina word, the book is one to be thrown down 
with contempt and disgust, though we admit that in answering 
charges which few, in England at any rate, knew had been 
made, Mr. Kloss incidentally proves that many who are most 
intimate with Bayreuth and who were most energetic at the 
beginning, now most strongly denounce it as a fraud and a 
sham. And we cannot find it in our hearts to denounce the 
denouncers. 

All that need be said about Mr. Watson’s book is that it tells 
the tale of the Niebelung’s Ring with clearness and a perfect 
understanding of the drama. 

“The Letter to Girls on Music” is a minute pamphlet which 
may be useful to some and cannot do harm to any. The 
writer’s purpose is simply to make girls see a little deeper into 
the nature of music than they generally do. But surely she 
makes a huge mistake, however, in recommending girls to read 
the musical criticisms of the “Spectator” and “ Times.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[{{ndustrial Day-Dreams: Studies in Industrial Ethics and 
Economics.” By Samuel E. Keeble. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1896. 


eh is a collection of pleasantly written and unpretentious 
essays and addresses in history and criticism of Socialism, 
‘well within the grasp of those who still demand special magazines 
for Sunday reading. The first part consists of chapters on 
German, English, French, and State Socialism: the second 
criticizes the theory of Socialism, Political Economy, and the 
modern industrial system. The author seems to us an earnest 
man who has imbibed a great deal of Ruskin and a good deal 
of economic science, with the not uncommon result that he is 
unfair to the latter, yet somewhat shaken in his allegiance to 
the former. The book will be useful to those who require a 
warrant from the Church before they will consider the problems 
of the world. 


“ Leaves from the Note-Books of Frances M. Buss.” Edited 
» © Grace Toplis, L.C.P. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1896. 


These are the heads or notes for twenty-one addresses, 
collected chiefly to serve as a pleasant memento for those 
who have listened to the spoken words of the head-mistress. 
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And although they are not by themselves of paramount interest 
to the rest of the world, they are a suggestive addition to one’s 
conception of a most interesting person. 


“ Year-book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” Compiled from Official Sources. 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1896. 


The present (thirteenth) issue of this work contains all the 
previous information as regards the membership and meetings 
of the various societies, brought up to date, as well as a most 
useful list of papers read during 1895. 


“ Family Budgets : being the Income and Expenses of Twenty- 
eight British Households, 1891-1894.” Compiled for the 
Economic Club, with an Introduction. London: P. S. 
King & Co. 1896. 

Here are monographs of various lengths by various hands 
dealing with the history, wages, lodging, food and circumstances 
generally of families living in London, provincial towns and the 
country. They are followed by statistical tables and preceded 
by an introduction which suggests certain questions that may 
partly be answered from the information here collected. 


“ Our Humor.” By Richard Shelburn. New York : Columbia 
Book Company. 1896. 

There are certain journalists who sarcastically underline with 
a “(sic)” the faults of those they desire to ridicule in quota- 
tion. It is an annoying fault on the whole, and Mr. Richard 
Shelburn has attacked it in the most violent and self-sacrificing 
manner possible. For this modern Arnold von Winkelried 
has gathered all the offending (sic)s to his own breast. He 
prints as many as six on every page, and as these pages con- 
tain the oldest and dullest scraps of humour we have ever set 
eyes on, his crusade ought to be successful. 


“Poems of Uhland.” Selected and Edited by Waterman T. 
Hewett, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


Those who wish to know something of Uhland and his 
poetry will find all they want in Professor Hewett’s volume. 
He has written a full biographical introduction, notes to his 
selections of songs and ballads, and a bibliography. The 
explanatory and historical notes are to the point, and it is 
especially interesting to be told the names of the composers 
who have set the various poems to music. Altogether the 
volume displays much care and affection on the editor’s part. 


“Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” Edited by Augustine Birrell. 
London: Constable. 1896. 


We believe that in the last century there glided about the 
Pump-room at Bath or Cheltenham a brilliant personage whose 
function it was to introduce people to one another. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell is to-day the champion introducer of classical 
authors to the modern public, and very well he does his busi- 
ness. His introduction to this latest edition of Boswell is 
charmingly written, and is of itself a sufficient inducement to 
buy these dainty little volumes. But this edition has many other 
attractions. The type, though rather small, is very clear, the 
paper is good, and the six volumes are light in the hand—all 
great merits. Then the biography is not encumbered with too 
many notes ; for, as the editor observes, “the book is the thing.” 
The judiciously selected notes are Boswell’s and Malone’s, with 
here and there a few lines from the editor, signed “A. B.” To 
thrust Boswell into the hands of those who have not read him 
is Mr. Birrell’s object, in which we hope he will succeed. 


“ History of the Three Royal Exchanges, the Gresham Lec- 
tures and Gresham Almshouses.” By J. G. White. Lon- 
don: Effingham Wilson. 1896. 

“ The Maritime Codes of Las and Portugal.” Translated 
and Annotated by F. W. Raikes, LL.D., Q.C. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1896. 

“Mercantile Practice.” By George Johnson, F.S.S., A.LS. 
London : Effingham Wilson. 1897. 

“The Put-and-Call.” By Leonard R. Higgins. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1896. 


Mr. White has nee an entertaining little history of 
the three Exchanges. e first was completed in 1569, and 
destroyed in the Great Fire ; the second lasted from 1660 till 
a fire of 1838. After a long quarrel with the Treasury the third 
was finished in 1844, and it is to be hoped that it is better 
built than its predecessors. 

Mr. Raikes has made a beginning of what should certainly 
prove a most useful and instructive work on the maritime law 
of foreign countries. The Spanish and Portuguese law is 
translated in this volume, and Mr. Raikes has added notes as 
well as references to parallel articles in the codes of other 
nations. 

Mr. George Johnson’s “ Mercantile Practice” is a complete 
and concise manual on all the points that have to do with the 
keeping of accounts. ; 

Mr. Leonard Higgins treats of Options, mathematically, 
practically, theoretically, with much clearness and verve. 

We wish the firm that has published so many valuable books 
on everything that is concerned with the making of money 
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would consider whether they could not bring out a treatise on 
ay another and a by no means unimportant subject ; it might 

called “The Theory and Practice of Mercantile Humour ; 
or, The Complete City Wit.” 


“A History of Modern Banks of Issue.” By Charles A. 
Conant. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 


If for nothing else than protection against unconscientious 
reviewers, writers on technical subjects should surely have 
the common sense to give their credentials. Here is a large 
book of some 600 pages, published by a great firm, on a subject 
in which fuli knowledge and perfect accuracy are essential ; and 
the author, whether through modesty or conceit, gives us 
nothing but his name as guarantee of fitness to write 
on it. When President Walker, or Professor Taussig, or 
Mr. Horace White, writes on currency, we know what to ex- 
pect ; but who is Mr. Charles A. Conant, Washington, D.C. ? 

Having made this protest, we hurry on to say that Mr. 
Conant’s first chapter, in which he lays down the “ Theory of 
Banking Currency,” gives sufficient evidence that he is well 
equipped in the science of money; and that the rest of the 
book shows him to be perfectly conversant with the technicali- 
ties of a somewhat encyclopedic subject. He gives admirable 
accounts of the issue systems of France, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, Austria, Russia, the United States and 
Canada, as well as shorter chapters on the Banks of Northern 
and Southern Europe, Latin America, Africa, and the East. 
The last four chapters discuss banking crises and their 
causes, and give a history of the famous examples of this 
century. 

In some quarters, and particularly in thoroughly developed 
monetary communities like our own, there is a tendency to 
underrate the importance of banknotes in view of the im- 
mensely greater work done by cheques drawn on deposits. It 
is well to remember Bagehot’s contention that the best, and, 
historically, the only introduction to deposit banking is a 
system of note issue. “No nation,” he says, “as yet has 
arrived at a great system of deposit banking without going first 
through the preliminary stage of note issue.” Mr. Conant is, 
of course, an adherent of the “ banking system” as against the 
“currency system” ; that is, of a note issue growing out of the 
relations of business men with each other, in opposition to a 
Government paper which cannot help being regulated by the 
necessities of a Government. He considers “free banking,” 
within necessary safeguards, as the ideal of banking ; and we 
need not be jealous that he points to Scotland as coming nearer 
that ideal than any other country. Mr. Conant’s book is well 
imed and well done. 


* Banks and Banking.” By H. T. Easton. London : Effingham 
Wilson. 1896. 


The author modestly, but justly, describes his book as a 
*‘ series of notes on the growth and development of banking in 
this country.” It begins with a short sketch of early banking 
and the note issues from which banking profits were then 
chiefly derived, and shows how deposits developed into a com- 
= system of finance. There are separate chapters on the 

istory of the Bank of England, on English, Scotch, and Irish 
banks, on crises, on the rate of interest, on banking instruments, 
and on branch banking. This is a large field, and one already 
more adequately covered by many treatises. Consequently 
there is some difficulty in seeing what place Mr. Easton’s 
“notes” propose to fill; but the book may be useful to those 
who cannot afford the larger works and do not care to read in 
public libraries. 


[A Part of the following Reviews appeared in the first edition 
of December 12.] 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


'* The Life of the Waiting Soul.” By Dr.Sanderson. London: 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 1896. 

“Sketches of England and her Churchmen.” By L. G. 
London : Gardner, Darton & Co. 1896. 

“The Eucharist and Common Life.” By G. Sarson. London : 
Thomas Hibberd. 1 

* Sanctuary of Suffering.” By Eleanor Tee. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1896. 

“The — By Katholikos. London: Elliot Stock. 
I 
R. SANDERSON’S little book upon the intermediate state 

is of the size and calibre of that once popular book by Alford 

on the state of the blessed dead, and shows how great 2 change 

has come about in twenty-six years. This is a gentle and scholarly 

collection of short addresses given in Chichester Cathedral. It 

has no value from a controversial point of view, but much value, 

if taken as heart affluence of discursive talk. The anonymous 

author of the “Sketches of England” is no doubt a lady. If 

she would have kept her pen away from theology and stuck to 

history, she would have produced a charming little book ; but, 

like so many other well-meaning persons, she insists upon 

teaching what she has not learnt. Apart from this, the book is a 
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good one for parish and school libraries. Mr. Sarson’s Maurician 
altar manual reappears in a second edition revised. It will be 
welcomed by the many admirers of Mauriceasa thoroughly sound 
book for confirmation candidates. The “Sanctuary of Suffer- 
ing” is a fervid High Church work, in the style of Miss Frances 
Havergal, and it offers spiritual poultices and cordials to all 
like-minded persons who are down inthe mouth. Such cordials 
lack the chief ingredients in medicines potent against grief— 
valour and work. It is better, like St. Peter, to go a-fishing, if 
one is cast down, than with this authoress to meditate oneself 
into a rapture of mixed metaphor and vague gush. But the 
work is pleasantly printed. The anonymous author of “The 
Supernatural” is said by his introductor, Prebendary Reynolds, 
to be “ remarkable for historicai illustration, felicity of expres- 
sion, correct reasoning, and truthful zeal.” This hyper-lauda- 
tion is likely to disappoint the reader. Katholikos is a rather 
old-fashioned moderate Churchman, who does not appear to 
see more, or to say better what he sees, than do the rest of his 
brothers in arms and arts. He has the pleasant optimist tone 
of a dignified clergyman, and his reasoning ability may be 
judged from two consecutive paragraphs. In the first he 
asserts St. James to have been the supreme earthly head of the 
early Church, whose authority none questioned. In the second 
he begins thus : “ The only Head that the Church Universal 
ever has acknowledged or ever will is the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Such reasoning, if it is correct, shows that ordinary ideas of 
correctness need correcting. Katholikos has a joyful zeal over 
the perfections of ammonites, cephalopods and whelks, which 
he thinks to be of grave theological importance. The winkle 
of the Triassic period greatly impresses him, and the coral 
insect builds up his faith into a solid reef. 


“ The Reign of Perfection.” By Walter Sweetman. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1896. 

“ God and the People.” By Dean Stubbs. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1896. 

“Protestantism.” By E. P. Usher. London: Gay & Bird. 

“ Some Principles of Religious Education.” By W. H. Carnegie. 
London : John Murray. 1896. 

“The Christian Inheritance.’ By the Bishop of Newport. 
London : Burns & Oates. 

“ The Presbyterian Churches.” By J. N. Ogilvie. Londor : 
A. & C. Black. 1896. 


Mr. Sweetman tries to combine liberal Roman Catholic views 
with a defunct philosophy he calls Berkleian. Some of his 
views are ingenious and interesting, as when he suggests that 
we may evade the fierce logic of St. Augustine’s De penis 
parvulorum by supposing that the guardian angel of the dying 
infant may be os te to baptize him before his last gasp. 
Mr. Sweetman’s style is breathless, stopless, and impossible. 
He averages a page to a sentence, and the result is that no one 
can take him seriously. It reminds the Oxford reader of the 
negroes and Eurasians when they speak at the Union. They 
mistake volubility for eloquence, and are indignant if the 
audience greet their glowing periods with merry peals of 
laughter. Dean Stubbs has republished his studies in Mazzini, 
and boiled down that didactic democrat into a sort of Arian 
creed. Dean Stubbs has tried many long experiments at creed- 
making, none of which have been greeted by a chorus of 
amens. Mazzini needs no further comment. This summary is 
enough to bring the reader to a prompt and decisive view as 
to whether he was a great man or a great muddler, The 
Broad Churchmen appear to have died into silence, but 
“ Protestantism” is written in their old familiar vein. Is the 
Church broad enough to include among her clergy those who 
reject the Incarnation and the Resurrection? Mr. Usher 
thinks that the Church is undoubtedly a sort of commonland, 
a very desert for wild asses, and that no fences are discernible 
anywhere in that superficial landscape. He leaps about 
sportively, just to show us how it can be done if only one’s 
conscience is buoyant enough. Mr. Usher dates from Grafton, 
Mass., whither such liberal interpretations of subscription seem 
to have retired. It is quite refreshing to think that such views 
have not wholly perished from the earth. Mr. Carnegie’s 
book, on the other hand, contains one principle, which much 
requires to be enforced. Christian doctrine is, like any other 
body of thought, a living organism. One or two dogmas cannot 
be isolated without becoming useless and false themselves, 
without maiming and totally changing the whole body from 
which they are lopped. Books of this sort are also welcome, 
as an index that some of the younger clergy are leaving the 
dull mechanical method for a more intelligent and living con- 
pe wer of religion ; but Mr. Carnegie’s conclusions are very 
debatable. The Roman Bishop of Newport writes crisply, 
and, though he has no great literary skill, yet he manages to 
say plainly what he wants to say. He has a certain 
frankness which propitiates the reader. Take, for instance, 
his sermon upon Liberty. He boldly declares that it is 
right in principle to persecute or “take active measures 
—— the false teacher and corrupter. In practice it may be 

en inexpedient to attempt it: but in = it must be 
right.” Yet Bishop Hedley is vexed with the Chinese for acting 
on this very principle against the blessed John Gabriel 
Perboyre ! Me Ogilvie has given good value to any who shall 
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bang saxpence upon his Guild text-book. He has summed up 
the whole history of Presbyterianism with all its splits and 
countersplits, its reunions and redivisions, and its numerical 
reports. Mr. Ogilvie has made one bad blunder ; he imagines 
that the ministers ejected in 1662 for obtruding into English 

ishes were mostly Presbyterian. They were nothing of the 
sort. If any party had a majority it was ‘*the Independents. 
The Presbyterian phase passed away in England long before 
the Restoration, if indeed it was ever more than a transient 
fad here. Why has Mr. Ogilvie missed the kirks of the 
Coral Islands? Can the South Sea Islanders have pitched the 
Shorter Catechism to the sharks? Can they have concluded 
at last that the flavour of Caledonian is beneath that of 
American Baptist? or have they- lapsed into prelacy? Mr. 
Ogilvie disabuses us of the notion that the Free Kirk “‘ broke 
the back of the auld leddy,” as Carlyle asserted. The auld 
leddy seems to be pretty comfortable, in spite of ’43. Indeed, 
all the leddies seem to be fat and flourishing, and full alike of 
hope and of bawbees. 


“The Light of Melanesia.” By H. H. Montgomery, D.D., 
Bishop of Tasmania. London: S.P.C.K. 1896. 

“The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil.” By Coulson 
Kernahan. London: James Bowden. 1896. 

“ The Young Man Master of Himself.” By the Dean of Can- 
terbury. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1896, 


Whatever may be our general opinion in regard to missions 
to the “heathen,” there can be no doubt that they have 
attracted very many noble characters, and developed heroism 
of an equally uncommon kind. Dr. Montgomery’s book is 
much better reading than: most missionary records, and such 
men as the two Bishops Selwyn and Bishop Patteson, to say 
nothing of some of their helpers and converts, lived lives and 
did work which cannot but stir the admiration even of 
sceptical stay-at-homes. The results, it will probably be 
thought, are scanty enough in proportion to the lives, labour 
and resources which have been spent on them. But it is true 
that in work of this kind the best fruit is not upon the surface, 
and lies probably beyond the range of ordinary tests and methods 
of investigation. 

Mr. Kernahan has written another allegorical little tale after 
the manner of his successful “God and the Ant.” He has a 
vivid imagination, which would appear to have been kindled at 
the shrine of Jean Paul Richter ; and very considerable literary 
power. He has affinities also with no less a writer and dreamer 
than Olive Schreiner ; but his passionate fervour of belief is a 
world away from her sorrowful questionings. There is a touch 
of genius, perhaps even something more than a touch, about 
this brilliant and original booklet. 

The last of our list is a reprint of a series of papers con- 
tributed by Dr. Farrar to the “Young Man.” They contain 
many quotations, a good deal of rhetoric, and some sound 
sense. 


“Christianity and History.” By Adolf Harnack. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders, with an Introductory Note. 
London : Adam & Charles Black. 1896. 

“ The Gospel of Experience ; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the Truth of Revelation.” Being the Boyle Lectures for 
1895. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. London ;: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1896. 

“Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum.” By Robert R. Dolling. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 18 

“Retreats” given by Father Dignam, S.J. ; with Letters and 
Notes of Spiritual Direction, and a few Conferences and 
Sermons; with a Preface by Father Gretton, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

** Lost Habits of the Religious Life.” By the Rev. H. M. B. 
Reid, B.D. Edinburgh : J. Gardner Hitt. 1896. 

*‘ Sermons Preached in the Leeds Parish Church, 1889-1895.” 
By Edward, Bishop of Rochester. London: Rivington, 
Percival & Co. 1896. 

“ A Primer of Modern Missions.” Edited by Richard Lovett, 
M.A. London: the Religious Tract Society. 1896. 


It is undoubtedly true that in certain moods a Christian 
can say, “The facts which I read of in the Gospels really 
happened, therefore I am historically strengthened in my 
faith” ; that in other moods, again, he can say, “I am not 
concerned with the question of fact or fiction in the Gospel 
narrative, historical discussions are beside the point, because I 
hold that the teaching in the Gospels is the best that the world 
knows” ; or, thirdly, “ My deepest testimony is that I feel the 
Spirit of Christ at work now, in this hour.” These three views 
are all within the range of one man’s vision ; but it is doubtful 
whether they can be logically and simultaneously stated, as in 
Professor Harnack’s lecture, without giving the reader a certain 
sense of contradiction. 

Canon Newbolt’s able arguments from experience could be 
applied in two opposite directions, and it is to be concluded 
that in delivering the “ Boyle” lectures for 1895 he had in his 
mind only the confirmed believers. To them he shows how 
their belief in a personal God, in the fall of man, the existence 
of the devil, the power of Grace, is strengthened by the expe- 
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rience of every-day life. ‘ Look,” he says, “with quite unpre- 
judiced eyes on the phenomena of temptation and you will find 
them explained by your belief in Satan.” This, of course, is no 
confirmatory message to the man who is in doubt; he may 
accept the argument from experience entirely and turn it in 
exactly the opposite direction, taking the phenomena of temp- 
tation as an explanation of the fact that the human mind has 
invented the devil. 

“Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum” might also in a sense 
be called the “Gospel of Experience,” and the Rev. Robert 
Dolling’s story of his work in a bad district carries, perhaps, 
more confirmation with it than Canon Newbolt’s reasoning. 
Especially interesting are his experiences on the subject of 
Prayers for the Dead and Communion without communicants, 
the two points which brought him into trouble with his 
superiors. 

The “ Conferences” and notes of Retreat by Father Dignam 
are chiefly intended, as the Introduction tells us, for the use of 
religious who wish to make private retreats. But others may 
care to read them, that they may see the counsels of perfection, 
not from afar off, but close at hand—behold, if only for an hour, 
a sanctity which is not only unattainable, but altogether outside 
the sphere even of their dreams—a sanctity which yet lay 
within the grasp of Father Dignam. 

“Lost Habits of the Religious Life” is a series of thought- 
ful and sympathetic addresses by the Rev. H. M. B. Reid, 
minister of the parish of Balmaghie. He deals especially with 
private and direct almsgiving, not so much for the altruistic 
motive of wishing to benefit others, but for the personal effect 
on the giver ; he recommends the old devotional and uncritical 
reading of the Scriptures, and the introduction of authorized 
prayers in his Church. 

The Sermons preached by the Bishop of Rochester when he 
was vicar of Leeds are not remarkably brilliant or deep, not un- 
expectedly stirring ; but they are reasonable, clear-sighted and 
broadminded, and make satisfactory reading. 

“A Primer of Modern Missions” is a useful little volume, 
and its 160 pages contain a deal of information about all the 
various missions, excepting the Roman Catholic. Perhaps in a 
primer of this sort the tone throughout might have been kept 
more strictly cold and impartial; and the usefulness of the 
volume would have been increased if room could have been 
found under every section for the names of two or three larger 
books which deal with the subject more fully. It would, for 
instance, be useful just at this moment to know where to look 
for an account of the particular difficulties of missionaries in 
Japan, and the view that the Japanese take of the religion of 
Western civilization. 


MISS BRADDON AGAIN. 


“Sons of Fire.” By M. E. Braddon. London: Simpkin & 
Co. 1896, 


HIS is, we believe, the fifty-sixth novel in three volumes 
produced by the author, and, so far as we can judge, we 
should say it is as good as any of the last fifty, and better than 
some of them. But what surprises us is that, in so long an 
experience, she seems never to have found it necessary even to 
attempt to make her heroes and heroines express themselves in 
the manner which might be expected from their rearing and 
circumstances. For instance, we should like to ask our 
readers to guess what manner of man is the speaker of the 
following exquisite passage, which we really venture to call 
almost worthy of Marie Corelli :—“ When he came my chance 
was blighted. He can speak to her with a language that I 
have not. Oh, those singing notes on the violin; that long- 
drawn, lingering sweep of the bow, like the cry of a spirit in 
radise—an angelic voice telling of love ethereal—love re- 
eased from clay ; those tears which seemed to tremble on the 
strings ; that loud, sudden sob of passionate pain, which came 
like a short, sharp amen to the prayer of love! _ I could under- 
stand that language better than he thought. He stole her love 
from me.” 

Now, if this is the language in which a young country squire, 
much given to field sports, would convey to the lady’s mother 
that he knew he had been cut out by a lancer who played the 
fiddle, we can only say our experiences of young hunting squires 
have been wholly misleading, and have caused us to underrate 
sadly their tendency to rhetorical and poetic modes of expres- 
sion. The lancer, on the other hand, though an artist and an 
agnostic, expresses himself with moderation and, as a rule, in 
the English tongue—which is curious, as he had spent some 
years in India. Besides, Suzette, the object of his attentions, 
would surely have appreciated an occasional departure from 
the humdrum vernacular. At least, so we should judge from 
the fact that she herself describes a friend of hers, not as 
“‘ sympathetic,” but as “ simpatica,” at a time when one would 
not expect her to be thinking much of phrase-books ; at a time, 
in fact, when her jilted lover was lying at the point of death, 
and when she had good reason to suspect that his successor in 
her affections was his murderer. 

The plot has not the wealth of invention which distinguished 
Miss Braddon’s earliest novels. Indeed, it may be summed up 
in a stanza frcm Goldsmith, the man being the hunting squire 
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and the dog (perhaps we should write “dawg,” as he was so 
irresistible) being the fiddling lancer :— 
“ This man and dog at first were friends, 
But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man.” 
This is just what Geoffrey Warnock did, reading “hit” for 
“bit” ; he went mad and smote his rival on the head in a wood ; 
and, to complete the parallel, 
“ The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 
The standard of style at which the author aims is definite, and 
is constantly before her eyes. It may even be defined in 
terms somewhat based on those of another celebrated defini- 
tion. It is “a tendency repudiative of the mean in language 
and selective of the extremely fine as regulated by the standard 
of Ouida, and as Marie Corelli would define it.” 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “ Monthly Musical Record” is a fair number ; and the 
“Strand Musical” and the “ Musical Herald” are in 
their respective ways all that could be wished. The rather 
belated Christmas number of the “ Magazine of Music” hardly 
seems to us so much better than the ordinary issue as to justify 
the proprietors in charging double the usual price. There 
is not a t deal of music, and what there is does not strike 
us as being of a superior quality ; the splendid lithographed 
portraits, which were once the most noticeable feature of the 
paper, are now absent; and in the letterpress we find little 
nowledge, judgment, fancy or literary skill. Over two pages 
are devoted to telling us what other monthlies said a month 
© ; an article on “ Humorous Music” wears a peculiarly aged 
air ; and an analysis of a new cantata by an excellent provincial 
gentleman gives us the surprising information that a work from 
this gentleman’s pen “is an event in the musical world of 
Britain.” The bold analyst also quotes a melody in A minor 
and then gives us its “major” form—in B minor, strange to say ! 
The writer of an article on “ Biilow” is surprised that his subject 
took an interest in.a woman who sold newspapers since she 
was neither young nor beautiful. Decidedly the “ Magazine of 
Music” is in need of a little pulling together. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library (A. Menzies). Clark. res. 6d. 
Art of the House, The (R. M. Watson). Bell. 
Au Drapeau (Maurice Loir). Hatchette. 
Baptist Handbook. 1897. Veale, Chifferiel. 2s. 
and Pomegranates (Robert Browning). Ward, Lock. 2s. 6d. 
Benson, Archbishop, in Ireland (J. H. Bernard). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Burke's Peerage. 1697. Harrison. 
Burton, n Sir Richard F., True Life of (G. M. Stisted). Nichols. 
Christmas ks (W. M. Thackeray). Newnes. 2s. 6d. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1897. Sampson Low. ros. 6d. 
Egypt, Handbook of (M. Brodrick). Murray. 
Fernandez Reciter, The (J. Fernandez). Routledge. 
Fors Clavigera (John Ruskin). Allen. 
Fruit Culture for Amateurs (S. T. Wright). Upcott Gill. 35. 6d. 
Game Birds, Handbook to (W. R. Ogilvie-Grant). Allen. 
History of Mankind, The. Part 15. Macmillan. 1s. 
Lord Bowen (Sir H. S, Cunningham). Murray. ros. 6d. 
ge in Prose (De Quincey). Allen. 
r. Spinks and His Hounds (F. M. Lutyens). Vinton. 6s. 
Naval and Military Trophies (Gibb and Wolseley). Nimmo. 16s. 
Nude in Art, The (C. Lansing). Nichols. 84s. 
Old London, Reliques of (Way and omen, Bell. : 
Pirate and the Three Cutters, The (Captain Marryat). Routledge.) 
Poeins of a Naturalist (M. S. C. Rickards). Chiswick Press. 
Popular Bulb Culture (W. D. Drury). Upcott Gill. _ rs. 
e Stamps and their Collectors (Oliver Firth). Upcott Gill. 3s. 6d. 
Rosy Cross, The (Mina Sandeman). Roxburghe Press. 
Sin of Angels, The (by the Author of ‘‘ A Vicar’s Wife”). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
rd & Downey. 55. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and net acknowledged. 

NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


PARIS, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
K1osQuE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumiére Cinemato 
graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock, 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Satrurpay REVIEW. 


Proprietor, J, OLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


He ene Bom 68. per doy: one, Som Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, private Bath-room, from 30s. 
Baths, and Light always included. ‘ 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra play 
‘during Dinner 


C. RITZ. 
Managers RITZ. de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when pre with 

_ boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL PAIDUP - - - = £1,000,000. 
Manacinc Director, Sourn Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU, 
Consuttinc Encinesr.—OLIVER KING. 

This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds’ and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon. 


Johannesburg Office: EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World ............+- 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, !'gypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON &’SONS, LIMITED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, WC. 
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CHUBBS 


FIRE AND 


THIEF RESISTING 


SAFES 


OF BEST QUALITY FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. 


CHUBB & SON’S 
- AND SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


68 ST. JAMES’ STREET, S.W. 


Price Lists post free. 


BORWICK’S 
~POWDER 


IT MAKES WRITING EASY. 


ve the drudgery of the Pen—Blotted and Obscure 
uscript. This is the age of the Telegraph, Telephone, 
Typewriter. 


USE THE BAR-LOCK 


ourself for private correspondence, reports, or other original 

uscript. In a week you will write faster than with a 

; the BAR-LOCK is so nearly automatic that, practically, 

touch the keys and the machine does the rest. Every 
is written in sight as with a pen. 


Catalogue free. 


THE TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


(By Appointment to H.M. the Queen), 


12, 14 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
vENE] AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
IES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “‘BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
Latest 6s. Novels. 


A STRANGE SOLUTION. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 

The GENTLEWOMAWN says :—“ The story is introduced in a manner which is 
truly unique. A woman...... whose husband lies dead in a room above, dines at an 
hotel with the man she is to marry the following morning. The story is made the 
more forcible from the absolute simplicity with which it is told. It is distinctly a 
problem, novel though not of the grosser kind. The is unique and distinctly 
interesting throughout.” 


THE WAY of MARRIAGE. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ A more merciless unveiling of the petty 
intrigues, and the poor little shifts to which maidens must descend in these unmarry- 
ing days, to secure for themselves a desirable establishment, it is scarcely possible to 
Conceive .....+++ There is no denying the insight into average feminine motives and 
the power of satire which characterizes these brilliant pron oll of feminine types.” 


THE CAREER of CANDIDA. 
By GEORGE PASTON. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—* One of the most robust and refreshing 
stories of the fast waning year. It tackles more than one thorny social problem 
with irable « ge, and challenges Mrs. Grundy to mortal encounter, but there 
is not the least verbal offence in it, not even to the most priggish of novel-readers.” 


WHERE THAMES is WIDE. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“ An excellent comedy this, both 
amusing and well written........ A charming story and entertaining, a quality we 
find in so few works ostensibly written to amuse.” 


THE DRAGON SLAYER. 


By ROGER POCOCK. 


The ST. JAMES'S says :—‘* We do not remember to have read so 
a story as ‘ The Dragon Slayer’........ Well written ina 
style. 


11 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Second Edition. Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
MRS. WIGGIN’S NEW STORY, entitled 


” 
MARM LISA. Author of “ Timothy’s Quest 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth yilt, 6s. , 
The 250,000 readers of ‘“‘ Timothy's Quest” will find in this volume pathos and 
humour surpassing (if possible) her previous efforts. 
“Told with that rare combination of humour and pathos that is genius.” —Panch. 
“ Mrs. Wiggin has never written a better book.”—Qween. 
**Ts unsurpassed by anything which its gifted authoress has yet written.” 
Daily News. 


THE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Just published. A VOLUME OF POEMS entitled 


THE CHANT of a LONELY SOUL. By 


IrENE Oscoop. The Text is worked in with the Illustrations, and comprises 
32 very remarkable Drawings by R. Machell, R.B.A. The work is printed on 
tinted art boards, size 8 x 10, beautifully bound and specially perfumed. Edi- 
tion limited to 250 Copies, One Guinea. Twelve Copies on vellum, £3 3s. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS and their WORKS. 


4 vols. 4to. 72 Full-page Plates and 450 Illustrations in the Text, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, Four Guineas net. 
*.* A Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, will be posted on application. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION. FIFTH THOUSAND. as. 6d. 


FALLEN ANGELS: a Disquisition upon 
Human Existence - an Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, especially 
those of Evil and Suffering. By One or Tuem. Demy 8vo, pp. 260, with 
Sketch of Con‘ents and full Index, cloth, 2s. 6d. - iqn 

“ The tone in which the work is written is one which might with advantage be 
more generally used in discussing such matters."—HERBERT SPENCER. 
“* The advocate pleads his difficult cause with eloquence and brilliancy.” 
Church Reviews 


FIVE CHARMING GIFT BOOKS. 
Handsomely bound, with rich gilt tooling on side and back, and protected in 


cloth box. 


FLORENCE. Demy 8vo. 25 Photogravures. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Demy 8vo. 20 Photogravures. 


NAPLES. 


12s. 6d. net. 


VENICE. 


12s. 6d. net. 


GENOA. 


Demy 8vo. 20 Photogravures. 
12s. 6d. net. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


12s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : GAY & BIRD, 22 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
*.* New /llustrated Catalogue pest free. Agency jor A merican Books. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable t orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL ‘AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


Demy 8vo. 20 Photogravures. 


20 Photogravures. 
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“AUGENER & CO/S LIST. 
EBENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. Bound, each 5s. net. 


HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Ninth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT: Strict ahd Free. Fifth Edition. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Second Edition. 
FUGUE. Third Edition. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Second Edition. 

MUSICAL FORM. Second Edition. 

APPLIED FORMS. Second Edition. 


Now completed, royal 8vo. strongly bound, rss. net. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. By Dr. H. Riemann. 
Translated by J. S. SHepiock, B.A. 


AUGENER & CO., 199 Regent Street, London, W. 
City BrancH—22 Newgate Street, E.C. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED ALBUM OF 


SOME IMMENSELY POPULAR MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS, (16 pages full music size.) 
Containing 133 Reproductions of Title-pages of SONGS, DUETS, PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC, EDUCATIONAL WORKS, &c. &c. 
Sent post free on application. 
N.B.—The works mentioned in the above Album were published prior to 1890. 
Also 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S THEMATIC and 
ILLUSTRATED ALBUM of RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(68 pages full music size.) 
Containing 60 Specimen Pages of Compositions with 300 Examples 'n Musical 
Notation of 
Songs Recitation Music 


| Violoncello Music 


Vocal Duets Pianoforte Music gan Music 
Cantatas and Operettas Dance Music Educational Works 
Children’s Songs Violin Music &e. &c. 
Action Songs Mandoline Music 


Together with 55 Portraits of Authors and Composers and 115 Reproductions of 
Title-pages, the whole forming an invaluable aid to the selection of New Music. 


: Sent post Sree on application. 
N.B.—The Works mentioned in this Album have been published since 1890. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., Music Publishers to H.M. the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 6 New Burlington Street, W. Established 1823. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wij 
be held in January, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR Q 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For ils, apply to the Heap-Master, Dean's Yond, 
Westminster. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. Two 
‘ of £80, One of £50, One of £40. Examination begins July 14th, —For 
information apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


‘THE NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above 
will be closed from the 1st to the 11th of January, 1897, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of balancing the Share Ledgers. 
By order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONDON AGENTS. 
THOMAS HONEY, London Secretary, 
7 Lothbury, E.C., December 22, 1896. 


THE GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the above 
will be closed from the rst to the rrth January, 1897, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of balancing the Share Ledgers. 
By order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONDON AGENTS. 
THOMAS HONEY, London Secretary, 
7 Lothbury, E.C., December 22, 1896. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,0m 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . . #£25,000,000. 


NEW STORY BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Janvary 


contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL STORY by 
| MERRIMAN, Author of THE SOWERS” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS— 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALEN- | THE LAGOON. By Josern Conran, 


DAR (Janu: 
THE EXECUTION of CHARLES 1.: | CONCERNING TEA. By E. V. 
an Anniversary Study. By C. H. . 


4. FAMOUS TRIALS: the Road Mys- 
THREE WEEKS AT THE COURT,| , By J. B. Atay. 

OF WINDSOR, SEPTEMBER | “ NEVER THE LOTOS CLOSES.” 

1837. By tbe late Hon. Sir CHARLES By E. and H. Heron. 

Murray, P.C. THE GREAT GAME OF CANADA. 
‘THE MAKING OF A “ PARADISE.” By Cuive WoLLey. 


By C. J. Cornisn. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
AucusTine BrrreE Q.C., M.P. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents. Price One Shilling. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 975.—-JANUARY, 1897.—2s. 6d. 


: THE GREAT SIBERIAN IRON ROAD, by J. Y. Simpson. 
With Map.—TWENTY YEARS OF REVIEWING, by Professor SAINTsBURY.— 
HALCYON DAYS, by the Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.”"—A SOLDIER'S 
CHRONICLE, by Sir Hersert Maxwett.—DARIEL : A ROMANCE OF 
SURREY. By R. D. Brackmorz.—THE REGISTRATION OF WOMEN 
‘TEACHERS.—THE BISHOP’S PLOT, by Anprew Lanc.—“‘ JO REG- 
GELT!” A HUNGARIAN LOVE STORY.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
FEMINISM, by Hucu E, M. Srurrrerv.—IS IRELAND REALLY OVER- 
TAXED ?—THE LAND OF SUSPENSE: A STORY OF THE SEEN 
AND UNSEEN.—A FRESH START. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EprnsurcH AND Lonpon, 


Now ready. 


BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
‘ &c., for 1897; a Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. Fifty- 
ninth Edition. Super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price £1 18s. 


Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Demy 4to. cloth, £r 11s. 6d. ; royal 4to. £2 12s. 6d. 
HESTER: a History of this Ancient City. By G. L. 


Fenwick. With Plans, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 
The Times says:—‘‘ A notable addition to topographical literature, illustrated 
with some remarkably fine reproductions.” 
The Chester Chronicle says :—“‘ A sumptuous publication.” 
The London Guardian says :—‘‘ A vast and varied mass of information, incident, 
and anecdote. The illustrations are particularly worthy of commendation.” 


Chester: Pxittirson & Gotper ; London: Sistrkin, MARSHALL & Co. 
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P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON 1T0 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS via BOMBAY, } every week. 
MADRAS. "COLOMBO, “AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA every fortnight 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST........ every three weeks 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. ol 
For i at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C,@ 
as Cockepur Street Leadon, 


UNION LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 


ion, S. 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-6 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, af 


COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, Londom 


to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 


25 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Authentic Information respecting 
HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
(ENGLISH AND FOREIGN). 


Pedigress compiled from Records. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. 
HY go to Monte Carlo when, within 12 hours of London 
you have SPA with its sheltered, balmy climate, its good sport, the celebrate 
CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, Concert? 
&c., always open? Best hotel accommodation at 10 francs per diem.—For 
address Jutes Crenay, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GOLD 


MANAGER’S REPORT. 


To the Chairman and Directors of the ° 


GENTLEMEN, 


MINE. 


DEVELOPMENT. — The total footage for 33 months, from December 1893 to 
August 1896 amounts to 25,121} feet. 


Operations were confined exclusively to development from August 1895 to the 
beginning of April 1896. 

A glance at the map will show the broken and distorted condition of the Reefs as 
the result of so many dykes met with in development. Whilst these are occasionally 
encountered in the Eastern and Western Sections of the Mine, the portion most 
affected is the central, and as the Main Shaft for the discharge of the minerals is in 
this section, mining operations on an economical basis are at a disadvantage. 


REEF. 

For the period under review, the general character of the Reefs has been disap- 
pointing. Working in such disturbed ground, their value became appreciably less in 
proportion as depth was attained. This continued until it was found necessary to 
suspend milling operations, and vigorously open out the Mine East and West. 

It is satisfactory to note that the farther the Reefs are exploited away from the 
influence of the broken ground, the richer they become. Especially is this noticeable 
South or on the overlap of the Nos. 3 and 4 Dykes, and we confidently believe valu- 
able sections of ground will be opened out in the Eastern and Western parts of the 


Mine. 
‘SHAFTS. 

Matw Incirve.—This Shaft has been sunk on the Main Reef to the horizon of the 
7th level, and was the principal means of output until communication was made to 
the New Main Vertical Shaft. It is now discontinued and the headgear removed. 

East INCLINE Suarr.—This Shaft has also been sunk to the horizon of the 7th 
level on the South Reef, and connected with the cross-cut leading to the Main Vertical 
Shaft. Not needing it for the discharge of the mineral, a permanent footway has 
been fixed from top to bottom for the natives entering and leaving the Mine. 

New Vertical SHart.—A Circular Shaft 15 feet diameter was started in July, 
1894, and has been sunk to a depth of 701 feet, or 50 feet under the horizon of the 
10th level. Designed for the discharge of all the mineral and waste from the Mine, 
it was divided into four compartments, two of which are for the dumping skips of 
3 to 4 tons capacity each, one for a cage for lifting men and light materials, and the 
other a sinking compartment. At and near the surface for a depth of 50 feet the 
insecure ground has been faced with bricks circularly built. Division timbers, 
together with runners for guides for the skips, cages, &c., have been fixed in position 
to the 10th level, and every convenience necessary for the discharge of a large 
quantity of material. 

East DEVELOPMENT SHArT.—A small Circular Shaft was begun near the Eastern 
boundary of the property in August 1894, with the view of proving and developing 
the Reef towards the Eastern boundary, as well as for ventilating purposes. It has 
been sunk a depth of 482 feet. 

The South Reef not being intersected at the 6th level, a cross-cut was driven 
parallel with the boundary, a distance of 180 feet, when it was struck and driven 
on West until communication was effected with the old Mine. The Reef has also 
been met with at the 7th level and driven on for a distance of 111 feet. 

Sinking will be continued vertically until the Main Reef is reached, when it will 
be continued on the inclination of the reef. : 


LEVELS. 

THIRD LEvEL.—This has been continued to the Eastern and Western Boundaries, 
and the minera] worked out from both Reefs, with the exception of a small area on 
the South Reef near the Eastern Boundary. Some rich patches of mineral were 
discovered and extracted from the back of this level in 1894. 

FourtH LEvEL.—A short intermediate level on Main Reef finished. 

Fira LEvEL.—Development work has been vigorously prosecuted on this level, 
which has reached the limits of the Company's property East and West. Stoping 
has been carried on to a considerable extent on both Reefs, but the yield of the Main 
Reef East has been disappointingly low, and both Reefs West so irregular and broken 
that the cost of exploration has been excessively heavy. 

Sixt LevEt.—The Main Reef has been driven on East a distance of 460 feet, or 
Within 30 feet of the boundary. Owing to the intrusion of a fault, two parallel 

~ drives have been continued a considerable portion of the distance, The reef in 
Places has been wide, but only payable mineral has been met with for a width vary- 
ing from 3 to 6 feet. 

Two drives, consequent on the overlap of the No, 3 Dyke, have also been driven 
on the South Reef, but for a distgnce of 380 feet East have been absolutely so poor 
as not to admit of stoping at all, and the Western ground only admitting it in 
limited areas. Communication has been made on this level with the East Develop- 
ment Shaft, and the Reef in that direction is not only better defined and less broken, 
but is richer in quality. 

Seventh Levet.—The Main Reef has been worked out on this level West of the 
Main Cross-cut, whilst East, owing to the overlap of the No. 2 Dyke, two parallel 
drives are being continued. They are of comparatively low yield, but are well 
defined and exceptionally free trom displacements. 

: Owing to the influence of the intrusion of the No. 3 Dyke, the surrounding ground 

was so broken that the Main Reef overlap was not met with at this level. 

; Two parallel‘drives East and West of the Main Cross-cut have been continued on 
the South Reef at this horizon, but for a distance of 500 feet have been so poor in 


LANGLAAGTE ROYAL GOLD MINING Co., Ltd. 


15th September, 1896. 


I beg herewith to submit a General Report on the operations of the Company from December Ist, 1893, to August 31st, 1896. 


value, and leaders so difficult to follow, that no stoping has been attempted. On the 
East side and West side of what may be termed the “ unremunerative belt” the Reef 
is better defined and richer in quality. 

On the South side of the Main Vertical Shaft, No. 4 Dyke was met with but under- 
lying North instead of South, as the former Dykes were found to be doing. 

E1cutu LEvEL.—In consequence of the overlap of the No. 3 Dyke, we have again 
two parallel drives on both Reefs at thishorizon. Stoping operations have only been 
carried on to a limited extent on this and 9th horizons. 

From the direction the Eastern drives are taking, we are of opinion disturbed 
ground is ahead of us South of the No. 4 Dyke. 

On the whole the Main Reef has slightly improved in the lower levels, although 
the “ Banket ” is not so compact, it being in well-defined beds with variable thickness 
of sandstone het ween. 

The South Reef continues disappointingly low at both levels, whilst West of the 
Main Oross-cut it has unquestionably improved, and from appearances we believe 
there is a valuable piece of ground to the Western boundary, which is encouraging 
for the Company's Deep Level property. 


MILLING. 

The Mill returns for the thirty-three months from December 1893 to August 
1895 are as follows, viz.: Tons milled, 188,333; bullion produced, 44,053°75 oz. ; 
yield per ton, 4°68 dwts. 

Owing to the defective method of sampling, no correct assay value of the mineral 
is forthcoming, tly the percentage extraction cannot be ascertained. The 
actual recovery per ton has gradually lessened during the time of working, and may 
be attributed to two causes: 1. The poorer quality of the mineral milled. 2. The 
increased percentage pyritic ore, and therefore less gold in a free state to be caught 
on the plates. 

During the period under review 100 additional Stamps have been added to the 
Mill of heavier build, The whole number have only been running two months, 
owing to the insufficiency of native labour to supply them with mineral, and the 
width of the Reef of payable order not admitting sufficient rock drills to work 
economically as a substitute. 

OYANIDE. 


The Oyanide Plant was completed and the treatment of tailings commenced in 
April 1894. The following table shows results to August 1893: Tons treated, 
196,964 ; bullion produced, 31,925°52 oz. ; yield per ton, 334 dwts. 

It will be seen from the above that, as with the Mill,so with these works, the sand 
treated gradually became poorer in value and the total extraction proportionately less. 
The rather high value of bullion yield for the first few months of working was due to the 
treatment of accumulated tailings, which were doubtless of higher grade than the 
general sand from the Mill. For the pasttwo or three months the mineral treated 
contained a large percentage pyrites, requiring longer treatment at slightly increased 


costs, 
SURFACE MACHINERY. 

This has been largely added to during the period comprised in the Report. 

The whole of the Winding, Compressing and Pumping Machinery at the Oki 
Incline Shafts has been discarded, and a much larger and better equipped plant sub- 
stituted at the New Main Vertical Shaft. 

This plant is equal to meet any requirements of the 140 Stamps, the only additional 
machinery necessary being an engine of increased power for sinking purposes, 

Moore's Hydraulic Pumping Engine (the first on the Rand) of 1,200 gallons per 
hour capacity has been erected at the 7th Level, and has given entire satisfaction at 
this horizon. A smaller Hydraulic Ram, worked from the discharged head of the 
aforenamed engine, has been fixed at the 9th Level, and, unless excessively increased 
supply of.water is met with, will be equal to our needs in this part of the property. 


GENERAL AND CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

During the latter part of 1895 and beginning of 1896 the Battery and other surface 
works were idle, and only development work carried on in the Mine. Thronghout 
this period a large amount of stoping ground has been opened out, estimated by 
reckoning 20 tons to every foot of driving to be 187,820 tons. 

From the position of the New Vertical Shaft, which is the discharge shaft, this 
development was mainly carried on in the broken and faulted ground, which cannot 
be said to average more than from 6 to 6} dwts. per ton. By sorting both under- 
ground and surface the yield has been raised from 7} to 8 dwts,, but it has been done 
at the expense of mining costs. 

The Eastern and Western Sections of the Mine are unquestionably of higher yield 
than the Central, but development work is not sufficiently forward to permit of 
larger returns from these sections, and until this is accomplished no increase in 
yield can be’anticipated. Every effort is being made to keep development work well 
ahead, so that the mineral can be selected, but in such broken and faulted ground 
it is a difficult problem. 

Looking, however, at the improvement named above, that the ground is less 
broken'in the lower levels, contiguous with the Nos.3 and 4 Dykes, and with strict 
attention’andleconomy, consistent with efficiency, and application of the best extract- 
ing machinery, we have strong hopes that this’)property will yet_prove equal to 


tations. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
MATTHEW ROGERS, General Manager. 
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GLYNN’ 


LYDENBURG, Lto 


“Company Rediioed under the Companies’ Limited Liability Law, No. ‘5 ia 1874, of the South African Republic. 


CAPITAL 


£175,000 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT to JULY 31st, 1896. 


Per: DIRECTORS’ 


Zo the Shareholders of 
GLYNN’'S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting to you their 
Report for the period ended 31st July, 1896, together with the Balance 
Sheet as on this date duly audited. 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


The Company was formed on the 8th October, 1895, with a registered 
Capital of £175,000 in £1 shares. 
is Capital was originally dealt with as follows :— 
Issued in exchange for Mineral Rights of Farm 
‘*Grootfontein,” 1,327 Lydenburg, in extert 


3,034 Morgen... 130,0.0 Shares. 
Issued at par to provide Working ‘Capital ee 20,000 
Held in Reserve... ove eee coo 


By resolution of a Directors’ Meeting held on the 28th February, 18096, 
under clause 115 of the Company's Articles of Association, 10,000 of the 
25,000 Reserve Shares above mentioned were issued in exchange for the 
freehold of 2,840 morgen of the same farm, so that 15,000 Shares still 
remain in reserve. 

OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY. 

The operations of the Company to date and its prospects are dealt with 

in the reports of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. E. Wertheman, your 
Manager, Mr. E. Hoefer, and Mr. A. L. Neale, the Manager at 
the Mine, attached. 


REPORT, 


ACCOUNTS. 
The Balance er may be summarised as follows :— 
ASSETS. 
Mineral aes and Freehold Farm ‘‘ Grootfon- 


tein,” 1,327 Lydenburg on ooo £140,434 3 0 
Buildings and Plant... one 4,605 Io 6 
Cash eco 6,425 4 7° 
Other Assets ace 1,927 16 o 
Expenditure to 31st July, "1896... ove oe 8,650 © 4 

£162,042 15 § 
LIABILITIES. 


£160,000 0 o 
2,042 15 § 


£162,042 15 5 


Capital one ese eco 


PARIS. AGENCY. 

The Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud have been appointed a 

Paris Agents of the Company. 
DIRECTORS. 

In terms of the Articles of Association of the Company Messrs. Lion€ 
Phillips, H. W. Glenny, D. H. Benjamin, Abe Bailey, J. P. Fitzpatrick, 
Frank Watkins, and H. T. Glynn retire, but are eligible and offer them 
selves for re-election. 

AUDITORS. 


Messrs. D. Fraser and T. J. Ball also retire, but. offer themselves fo 
re-election, and you are requested to fix their remuneration for the pas 


audit. GEO. ROULIOT,) 
F. WATKINS, } Directors 


To the Chairman and Directors— 

GENTLEMEN,—Herewith I have the honour to submit Manager's Report 
of operations on -your Property for year ending 31st July, 1896. This ex- 
haustive report clearly shows that your Company has now 78,281 tons of 
ore available, the development of which has only cost £5,178. 


The assay plan has been prepared with great care, all samples taken 
being averages of the reef at the points indicated ; ‘and the assays of 
samples were made under my direction at Pilgrim's Rest. The average 
assay value is 38 dwts. per ton for 434 samples. This result is much higher 
than our most sanguine hopes had led us to expect, and I therefore con- 
sider that it is a very safe assumption to put.the yield per ton from milling 
and cyaniding at 20 dwts. fine gold. 


The total operating costs should not exceed gos. per ton of ore treated. 
This figure may appear excessive, but it must be remembered that crushing 
will commence with only 10 stamps, and, further, that the extraordinarily 
adverse conditions now existing in this district greatly militate against low 


GENERAL MANAGER’ S REPORT. 


costs. Doubtless, when the normal state of affairs is restored on thes 
fields, and we crush with 20 stamps, your Manager will be able to wor 
much cheaper. With 1o stamps 1,000 tons can be treated with a net prof 
of £2,000 monthly, and when crushing with 20 stamps this profit will t 
more than doubled. 

I should have liked to have been able definitely to state at what aate v 
could commence milling, but rinderpest regulations and transport diff 


crushing operations. 

Before concluding, I may state that the satisfactory Report I am able: 
make on your Property is due in a large measure to the loyal support an 
hard work of Mr. Arthur L. Neale, the Manager; and it is with gre 
pleasure that I express my appreciation of the services he has rendere 
your Company. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) EUGENE HOEFER, 
Sabie Falls, October 1, 1896. General Manager. 


Balance Sheet, 


3ist July, 1896. 


By Property—Mineral Rights of Farm Grootfon- 
‘tein, 1,307Lydenbure, 3,034 morgen in ex- 
tent, and Freehold of 2.840 morgen of same 140,434 3 0 
Buildings | and ee ee 3,210 10 6 
t.. . oe 1,395 ° 
» Mining Stores... ee ee 1,507 3 5 
Furniture (Head Office) ee os 10 15 0 
»» Debtors 49917 7 
+) Cash (at Bankers on current account ‘and i in 
hands of Manager) .. oe ee ee 6,425 4 7 


I 21 
+» Mine Expenditure to 31st July, 1896 :— 53,392 14 
Pre . 


liminary Ex 64 30 
— ment, including ‘Tram Lines, Trucks, 
ining at it £500 5,178 16 9 
Salnties ee 1,304 4 7 
Stable Expenses ee ee 8811 7 
Office and Sundry Expenses. ee 415 5 
820 11 4 
Head Office Expenditure to 31st July, 
Preliminary Legal E Expenses.. ee 137 5 6 
ee 386 13 4 
Printing, and Sundries 150 16 2 
London t's ee oe 21 8 4 
Di ees .. ee oe ee oe 33 6 8 
eed 1,829 10 © 


ne 4162,042 15 5 


To Capital— S. ¢ 
Nominal— 
175,000 Shares of reach .. 175,000 0 
Deduct— 
15,000 Reserve Shares unissued oe 15,000 0 
— 160,000 
160,000 Shares 


»» Creditors .. ee oe 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of 


Coven vGarden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 26 December, 1 


culties render it impossible for me to predict the time of commencir } 
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